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Your Varsity Choir in Con. Hall March 1-2 


Stolen Glimpses of the Show 
Reveal Glamor Gals in Cast 


MEN ALONE TO VOTE FOR CAMPUS BEAUTY QUEEN 


By Mavis Huston : 
If you are lured into Con Hall by the melody of blended 


voices, it’s the Varsity show in rehearsal. 


Don’t “blow your 


top” if asked unceremoniously to “Close that door, on the out- 
side.” That’s producer Joe, who doesn’t believe in opening the 
oven door until the cake is baked. And, when it’s ready— 
hmm! Alas, reporters at rehearsals are taboo, but where there’s 
a will, there’s a way (funny, that sounds vaguely familiar?), so 


by a few stolen glimpses of The 

Stella Holosko, an accomplished 
dancer from Calgary, teaching the 
chorus girls some of those intricate 
steps. 


Arline Smith, brightening a corner 
of the stage, and pretty Lureen 
Nelson, both from Coleman, Allta., 
right there in the swing of things. 
(We hear that Coleman country is 
simply teeming with pretty girls.) 

The Pi Phi’s pride and joy, Joanne 
Meldrum of Edmonton, doing her bit. 

Shirley MacDonald, an imported 
product from overtown, doing some 
grand vocal selections. 

A touch of the old south—the ever- 
appreciated negro act. 

Tris Wolf, another promising singer, 
rehearsing a number. 

Lethbridge’s Ed McNelly, Fresh- 
man Med student, who took Arts at 
U.B.C. last year, giving out in a 
superb bass. 

And what’s this we hear about a 
Beauty Contest? Each girl’s frat 
and club on the campus have been 
approached to select a candidate, 
and that the offers have been ac- 
cepted is rumored as fact. And the 
men alone will do the voting. This 
beauty contest seems to be hush- 
hush, but your reporter gets around 
and will let you know what’s in the 
wind quite soon. 


Outstanding Stage Manager 
for Show 

Things behind the scenes are in 
capable and experienced hands. Sgt. 
Earl Matthews of the American 
Army Air Force is giving what little 
spare time he has to support the 
Varsity Show by taking care of the 
stage management. 

Sgt. Matthews, in an interview, 
remarked on the great co-operation 
he has noticed in this production, 
and offered his opinion that the 
show is really swell, and, he is in a 
position to pass judgment, having 
attended many big show rehearsals 
in Hollywood, which, incidentally, 
is his home. Sgt. Matthews, who 
once taught dramatics in a Califor- 
nia high school, took his B.Sc. at 
Kent State University in Ohio, 
where he received a major in public 
speaking and dramatics, and was, 
there, a member of the Velvet Cur- 
tain Players Dramatic organization. 
He took a year’s post graduate work 
in speech at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Sgt. Matthews took labs. in Chem. 
40, 42, and Physics 1 at this Univer- 
sity last fall, so is quite well known 
on the campus. He remarked that 
he enjoyed attending U. of A., and 
hopes to take more courses here in 
future. 


LOST 


“Ansco” small, rund gold wrist 


Show, via the keyhole, we see: 


S.U. Sec. Wants 
Nominations 


The Secretary of the Students’ 
Union, Garth Eggenberger, will re- 
ceive nominations for the following 
positions on Wednesday, March 7, 
between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.: 

President, : 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

President 

Secretary 

President 

Secretary 

President 


of Lit. Association, 

of Lit. Association, 

of Men’s Athletics, 

of Men’s Athletics, 

of Women’s Athletics, 
Secretary of Women’s Athletics, 
President of Wauneita Society, 
Agricultural representative, 
Education representative, 
Arts and Science representative, 

Law representative, 

Engineer representative. 

Any candidate may withdraw up 
until noon of the Saturday following 
namination day by notifying the 
Secretary of the Students’ Union, 
provided that the nominator’s con- 
sent to his candidate’s withdrawal 
is also communicated to the Secre- 
tary by the same date. The nomin- 
ation forms, obtainable at the 
switchboard, General Office, must 
be signed by the nominator and nine 
other Union members, and must also 
bear the signature of the nominee, 
signifying his acceptance. Only 
qualified persons may run, nominate 
or sign a nomination paper. Any 
student wishing to participate in the 
elections in any way should acquaint 
himself with the rules and inform- 
ation in the constitution. 


Banting’s Associate 
Visits University 


Dr. Collip, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciate Committee on Medical Research 
of the Research Council. of Canada, 
addressed a packed amphitheatre in 
M158 on Wednesday, Feb. 21, at 4:00 
p.m. Dr. Collip is travelling across 
Canada reviewing facilities in Cana- 
dian universities for medical re- 
search. Dr. George Hunter, on in- 
troducing the speaker, mentioned 
that Dr. Collip had been Sir Fred- 
erick Banting’s assistant, and has 
since followed closely in his foot- 
steps. Dr. Collip’s address was 
general, and interspersed with many 
slides, mainly on tumors. and 
“swings.” These “swings” are being 
used to produce motions similar to 
those on ships, and consequently sea- 
sickness is produced in laboratories. 
The -talk was very informal. Dr. 


watch between Med and Big Tuck. 
Please leave at switchboard. 


Scott thanked Dr. Collip on behalf 
of the University. 


Two Alberta Teams Leave 


This Week-End For Sask. 


Battle-cry is More Hardware—“The Rigby Cup” 


By Murray Stewart 


This week-end, U. of A’s two senior basketball teams will 
head for Saskatoon with a gleam in their eyes that speaks ill 
for any erstwhile opponents they should chance to meet. 


Coaches Vi Woods and Tommy McClocklin will entrain their 


respective teams at 10:30 Friday 


evening in hopes of picking up 


a little hardware for their efforts. 


From all reports, Ed Patching and Sylvia Callaway are man- 
- aging two of the best ball teams ever produced on this campus. 


The girls have been playing stiff 
opposition all winter, and have made : 
a good showing, while the boys, | 
against fair opposition, have come 
through in better than fine style. 

Alberta has had a fine record in 
her outside activities this year. We 
started off by copping the Hardy 
trophy for the first time in years, 
then continued by annexing the Mc- 
Goun Cup Debating Trophy. Our 
new battle-cry is “More Hardware!” 
with the Rigby Cup top of the list. 

These are the members of the two 
teams representing Alberta in the 
playoffs: 

Golden Bears: Ed Patching, Al 
Manifold, Reed Payne, Del Steed, 
Don Steed, Eric Geddes, Alex An- 
drekson, Nori Nishio, Phil Proctor, 
and Coach Vi Woods. 


Girls’ team: Sylvia Callaway, June 
Causgrove, Vera Hole, Lois Dunlop, 
Herta Moll, Francis Stanley, Eleanor 
Krys, Dorothy Jones, and Coach 


Tommy McClocklin. 


Election Plans 


For S.C.M. Council 


This week-end is to be an import- 
ant one for members of the S.C.M. 
The council has drawn up a list 
of nominees for positions on next 
term’s S.C.M, council. If anyone in 
the S.C.M. wishes to nominate some- 
one to contest one of the positions, 
submit the nomination in writing, 
signed by the nominee and three 
others, to the S.C.M. office before 
12 o’clock Friday, Feb. 23. 

On Saturday night at 7 p.m. the 
election of officers will take place 
at St. Stephen’s College. After the 
meeting, members will go on a sleigh 
ride. Details are a little obscure, 
but plans include winding up at the 
Outdoor Cabin for lunch. Come 
one, come all, and see what the 
entertainment committee has in 
store. 


Directorate Of 
Four Replaces 
Prov. News Dept. 


Students Use CKUA More 


At the last Council meeting, the 
Provincial News Act was deleted 
from the Constitution and was re- 
placed by an Act providing for the 
Radio Directorate. This merely 
means that forces are at work to 
give the greatest possible use of 
CKUA to Varsity students. 


The old Act provided for a Provin- 


cial News Department, consisting of ' 


a director and assistant director. As 
it was felt that this arrangement 
was not entirely successful, a com- 
mittee of four was chosen to con- 
sider the reorganization of the de- 
partment. The committee included 
Helen Plasteras, who was appointed 
Provincial News Director when 
Frank Quigley resigned, Alfred Har- 
per, Lawrence Fisher and Jack 
Osburne. The result of the efforts 
of these was the report on the 
Radio Directorate Committee pre- 
sented and passed at Council. 


This new Act provides for a 
Directorate of four to replace the 
Provincial News Department. One 
of the members is to head the Direc- 
torate, and each member is to have 
a specified duty. This method of 
organization should result in the 
best possible student programs. 


Gordon F. Clark 


Director of the Varsity Choir, who 
will direct the Choral Concert. 


NOTICE 


Physics and Math Club 
The Physics and Math Club will 


Dean Sinclair 
To Give Lecture 
At Co-op. Course 


A short course on co-operatives 
is being held this week for all mem- 
bers, officers, and employees of co- 
operative organizations and _ inter- 
ested visitors. About 100 registered 
on Tuesday, the first day of the 
course. Lectures are being held in 
St. Stephen’s College auditorium, 
under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Extension and the Provin- 
cial Committee on Co-operative 
Education. 

The course is devoted to an inten- 
sive and practical discussion of the 
principles, practices and manage- 
ment of the various co-operative 
organizations in the province. Cer- 
tain sessions of the conference are 
devoted to the special interests of 
such co-operative organizations as 
the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale 


_and the Alberta: Livestock Co-oper- 


ative. However, the program has 
been so arranged that the separate 
sections will come together during 
the last two days, to hear outstand- 
ing leaders in various fields discuss 
phases of co-operative activity which 
are of interest to all co-operatives. 

Speakers include managers of co- 
operatives stores in the province, 
officers of the Alberta Livestock 
Co-operatives and the Alberta Wheat 


hold a meeting on Tuesday, Febru- Pool. 
ary 27, in Arts 111, at 7:30 p.m.| 


Dr. R. D. Sinclair will lecture 


A feature attraction on the CKUA: Mr. Alf Davies will speak on the on Post-war Livestock Developments 
program is “Gateway News,” which subject, “Principles of Some Physical the last day of the course, and the 


can be heard at 5:45 on Tuesdays. 
If possible, some kind of a Varsity 
thusical show is to be organized. 


| Methods of Protein Study.” Every- 
body is welcome. Refreshments will 
| be served. 


conference will be officially closed 
by Donald Cameron, Director of the 


| Department of Extension. 


American Co-Eds From Connecticut 
State Teachers College Arriving 


Next Week For 


Exchange Course 


Girls Want to See Points of Interest, Among Which They Specify Ag and Mining Labs 


Every year the Canadian-American 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions arranges for the exchange of 
students between a Canadian and a 
US. University. Two American 
girls are coming from the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers College at New 
Haven to the U. of A. and two of 
our co-eds are going there. 


They are arriving on the 28th of 
February and will stay one month. 
Just what the girls are studying isn’t 
known for sure, because the Con- 
necticut College offers courses in 
teaching, social sciences and econ- 
omics. From the points of interest 
which they want to see, we would 
assume that they are taking Educa- 
tion. 

The girls will register in courses 
of their own choosing. They are not 
in the serious position of having to 
pass exams on the lectures; but sit 
in and draw their own conclusions 
on our systems and methods. Classes 


By Bob Jack 


they want to attend include Cana- 
dian History, Canadian Economics 
and School Methods. The latter is 
not offered here. Besides, they want 
to hear one outstanding professor, 
irregardless of what he _ teaches. 
They are especially interested in one 
faculty and a department of an- 
other. What is the most interesting 
and practical faculty?—of course, 
Agriculture. Since they are going 


are going to drop in (briefly?) to 
see the mining engineers. If they do 
nothing else while here, seeing the 
Ags will make thir trip worth while. 

Leaving the academic side, we 
come to the Alberta sights and acti- 
vities which they would like to see 
and participate in. Winter sports are 
high on the list (Bob Walker, please 
note). We’ve plenty of skiing, skat- 
ing and tobogganing here. Let’s 
show them all the sports and sports- 


through North Lab. anyway, they |p: 


to visit is an Indian Reserve. Ap- 
parently American History records 
swarms of Red men in the wilder- 
ness above their northern border. 
Another is a school, in a community 
where both children and teacher are 
foreign. Our famous Rockies also 
come in, and the gals are getting 
a week-end at Banff. 

The Canadian University chosen 
last year was Queen’s. The visitors 
ad a marvellous time, because 
every student made it a personal 
responsibility to see that they were 
entertained. That’s what we must 
do. If a skating party is put on 
at the rink, go to it and make sure 
your room-mate goes. The best pre- 
paration in the world won’t be 
enough if the student body doesn’t 
get behind and push. The commit- 
tee in charge is doing a splendid 
job, and if we turn out “en masse” 
we can show our guests that we 


Students’ Council 
To Introduce A 
Record System 


To be Kept in S.U. Office 


The Students’ Council is planning 
to introduce a new system of re- 
cording the activities of all mem- 
bers of the Students’ Union. The 
tentative plans will include a form 
to be filled in by the student on 
registration, similar to those kept 
in the Registrar’s office. These re- 
cords in the Students’ Union office 
will provide the information for the 
Telephone Handbook and the Year- 
book, and also provide a suitable 
record of the Campus A Card num- 
bers and the points earned by each 
student. 

The club reports will help to 
supplement the information given 
on registration, and the points earn- 
ed will be tallied from these re- 
ports, and then entered in the re- 
cords. Once the system is func- 
tioning properly, the awards will be 
given each year without the neces- 
sity of formal application by the 
student. 

A further plan would be the addi- 
tion of another half-sheet with a 
perforation between. On this form, 
the students would list the extra- 
curricular activities in which they 
are interested, and check the par- 
ticular aspects which appeal to them 
most. The various clubs will then 
make up records of these students 
and contact them during the year. 
At present many students do not 
enter the extra-curricular activities 
because they do not know how to 
go about it. 

Alf Harper, the President of the 
Students’ Union, when speaking of 
the plan, said, “It would certainly 
save a good deal of time and facili- 
tate organization immensely.” The 
Council will consider it more fully 
at the next meeting. 


first time in two years. 
Wauneita function of the term. 


mencing at 7:15 p.m. 

Tickets will be on sale downstairs 
in the Arts Building on Friday and 
Saturday of this week, and Monday 
of next. Tickets are 75c per person. 
There is a limit of 200 tickets, so get 
yours early and avoid the disap- 
pointment of being late, and con- 
sequently left out. 

The Wauneita executive — Presi- 
dent Muriel Macdonald, Pat Robert- 
son, Mary Spencer, Betty King, 
Sylvia Callaway, Margaret Hunter, 
and Jackie MacKay—constitute the 
committee in charge, who are plan- 
ning and arranging a grand time for 
their fellow Wauneitas. Keep Tues- 
day in mind, girls! 


Beermen Slate 


With a full slate for their annual 
election, the Beermen are off to a 
flying start with Jim Clow, third 
year Electrical, and Bill Dimock, 
third year Chemical, in the presi- 
dential campaign. 

Jack Randle, second year Elec- 
trical, and Wilf Ryan, second year 
vCivil, are going to battle it out for 
the office of vice-president. 

For secretary-treas., Guy Downie, 
third year Civil, and Gord Mc- 
Guffin, second year Chemical, are 
contesting the position. 

Already the candidates and their 
campaign managers are lying awake 
nights dreaming up new schemes to 
stage their annual parade next Wed- 
nesday. Don’t miss this—it’s in the 


‘|morning around 11 a.m. 


Wauneita Society Banquet 


The Wauneita Society announces the Annual Banquet, Tues- 
day, Feb. 27, to which all Wauneitas are cordially invited. This, 
one of the foremost affairs of the year, will be held for the 
It is hoped that all of the U. of A. 
Minnehahas will turn out in their best frills for this last major 


The banquet, which is formal, 


is to be held in the main dining room of the Cafeteria, com- 


= 


U.B.C Authorities 
Plan Expansion 


Victoria (CUP).—Provincial Pre- 
mier John Hart announced today 
that the government is making pro- 
vision of $5,000,000 for expansion of 
the University of British Columbia 
in the years immediately following 
after the war. 

Mr. Hart said the government 
would begin a “progressive program 
of expansion,” calling for more ade- 
quate facilities to existing depart- 
ments, the erection of dormitories, 
and the establishment of new facul- 
ties including medicine, pharmacy 
and law. There was no indication 
when these plans would come into 
operation, but it was assumed that 
a start would be made as soon as 
labor and building materials are 
available. 

The premier pointed out that 2,900 
students were now enrolled at the 
University, originally designed for 
1,500, and that after the war be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 persons from 
the armed service and war industry 
would be seeking entrance. 

The Premier also said that the 
government would establish a fund 
from which students could borrow 
to pay their way through Univer- 
sity. These loans will be repayable 
two years after graduation, and will 
be interest free till then. 


University Mixed Chorus 
Promises Musical Treat 


One of the Largest Choral Groups in the Province 


The Choral Concert to be presented by the University Mixed 
Chorus promises to be the musical highlight of this team. The 
chorus of 75 voices is one of the largest choral groups in the 
province. Led by one of our best musicians, Gordon F. Clark, 
it is an organization of which we all can be justly proud. 
Musical experts who have heard the chorus at rehearsal believe 
everyone has a pleasant surprise in store at the forthcoming 
concert. The music produced is of the highest calibre, and is 
performed with an almost professional finesse. 


Nobel Cain, America’s leading 
modern choral arranger, is respon- 
sible for many modern, streamlined 
arrangements. This is believed to 
be the first presentation of these in 
Edmonton. The effects obtained are 
truly remarkable — something ex- 
citingly new in the musical field. 
The special arrangements of Bach, 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn,  etc., 
are such that if the great masters 
could hear them, they would not 
only traditionally turn over in their 
graves, but stand up and applaud! 

The extensive program covers a 
large variety of selections, from a 
majestic Bach choral to rollicking 
rounds; from a spirited (containing 
vodka) Russian number to the lazy 
melodies of the old south. An un- 
usual feature will be a brass quartet 
by four outstanding chorus mem- 
bers. This is led by Bill Simpson, 
Assistant Chorus Conductor. 

Sharing solo honors will be Ruth 
Drew, well-known lyric soprano, 
and a sensational new chorus dis- 
covery, Stan Tenove, tenor. Another 
featured soloist is John Raragosky, 
tenor. 


Seventy-five enthusiastic students 
have worked untiringly since Sept- 
ember for this gala concert. It is 
the first performance of its kind at 
U. of A. Give it your whole-hearted 
support. Turn out en masse. A 
splendid evening of valuable enter- 
tainment is guaranteed. 

Tickets are on sale now in the 
ticket booth in the Arts basement 
and at Heintzman’s, overtown. In 
charge of arrangements for the con- 
cert are Norris Bertrand, president, 
Lois McLean, vice-president, and 
Helen Ireland, sec.-treas. 

Watch the Arts rotunda for fur- 
ther developments! 


Wasn’t Really 
Quite This Way 


Dancers More Than Satisfied 


The Senior Prom, which came off 
Friday, Feb. 16, at the Mac, was not 
all that it might have been. Not 
that it wasn’t a lovely dance and that 
those present didn’t enjoy them- 
selves. Quigley explains: “Thank 
the 16 who paid and the 87 who came 
on complimentary tickets. Without 
these latter, the flop would have 
been worse.” The causes are prob- 
ably that it was too close to Fresh- 
man and Sophomore exams, further 
that too many functions recently 
have been a drain on the pocket- 
books. 


The dance program was in diary 
or booklet form, divided into sec- 
tions, each introduced by a dairy 
entry for one of the four years. 

Patronesses were Mrs. Mathhews, 
Mrs. MacEachran, Mrs. Thorssen and 
Miss Winspear. ; 

The Senior Class executive are 
Frank Quigley, Alice Stewart-Irvine, 
John Nicholls, Bob Robertson, Bea 
Grant and Jack Longworth. 


The LS.S. Drive 
Is On Its Way 


Money to be Raised by Tag Day 


In a little more than a week the 
International Student Service (I. S. 
S.) drive will be hitting the cam- 
pus, in its annual blitzkreig for 
funds. This year the objective will 
be $300, to be contributed to world 
student relief: for prisoners of war, 
and students in countries like China, 
where conditions have been made 
almost intolerable by the war. 

If you don’t think that $300 seems 
like very much to carry out such 
tremendous work, remember that 
all Canadian Universities are can- 
vassed in the same way; the funds 
so raised are put with those gath- 
ered from American U’s; and the 
sum total is quite sizable—last year 
over $250,000. 

Money will be raised mainly by a 
tag day, under the joint sponsorship 
of those two old established boon - 
companions, the Med Undergrad 
Society and the E.S.S. Each will 
have $100 as their objective, and in 
that way two-thirds of the total 
should be in the bag. : 

Then there will be a tie auction in 
Convocation Hall on March 3, pro- 
viding there is enough money 
around to make some _ worth- 
while purchases. Merchandise will 
be supplied by the more gaudy 
campus personalities, and it should — 
be worth seeing. 

Faculty members will be ap- 
proached for the remainder of the 
sum; and incidentally, any contribu- 
tions pressed on the I.S.S. committee 
by clubs, etc., will be happily ac- 
cepted. 

The I.S.S. committee this year is 
headed by Jack Pritchard. Other 
members are Doris Tanner, Helen 
Plasteras, Art Boorman, Mary Ster- 
ling, Marylea Hollick-Kenyon, and 
Prof. A. Stewart, who is faculty 
advisor. 

Inaugurated on the campus three 
years ago, and first sponsored by 
the S.C.M., the LS.S. drive is now 
under the jurisdiction of the Stu- 
dents’ Council. Last year it was 
made the Major War Drive, and 
under the direction of Jack Garvin, 
$1,500 was raised. 

Asked for further comment, the 
exhausted Mr. Pritchard was able 
to say only, “I am confident of ulti- 
mate victory.” Just what he meant 
is indefinite. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE SAYING 


The series of panel discussions 
arranged by the Debating Society is 
now broadcasting. The second in 
the series will be heard at 5:45 
Tuesday, February 27th, over CKUA. 
The topic, “The Government and 
Canadian Health.” Student sugges- 
tions and criticisms are invited. 
There is still time for interested 
students to get in on one of these 
broadcasts. Contact Ernie Gander, 
or leave word at The Gateway 
Office if you’re interested. 


J. M. MacEachran Essay Contest — 
Offers Wide Range of Subjects 


New Executive Members Appointed by Council 


The J. M. MacEachran Essay Con- 
test sponsored by the Philosophical 
Society of the University of Alberta 
will be held on Saturday, March 3, 
1945, in Room 236, Arts Building, at 
1:30 p.m. 


This contest has been a feature of 
the society's program for some 
years, and was last year renamed in 
honor of Professor J. M. MacEachran 
of the Department of Philosophy, 
original founder of the society. 
Prizes are offered to the value of 
$25.00 for first prize, $15.00 for 
second, and $10.00 for third. A wide 
range of subjects will be offered, in- 
cluding a few based on papers read 
at meetings of the society this year. 
Students of all faculties will find it 
possible to compete on an equal 
footing. Professor F. M. Salter, 
Associate Professor of English and 
Honorary President of the society, 
has agreed to read the essays, and 
select the winners. Awards will be 
presented at the March 14 meeting of 
the’ society. 


Conditions of the contest are as 


follows: 

1. Candidates will apply to Mrs. 

Halton in the Assistant Regis- 

trar’s office (Arts 239) prior to 

the time of the contest and be 

assigned pseudonyms. 
. The list of topics will be issued — 
at the time of the contest. 
Writing will begin at 1:30 p.m., 
and candidates will be admitted 
until 145 pm. No candidate 
will leave the hall before 2:00 
p.m. . 
Each candidate will sign his 
essay with the pseudonym as- 
signed to him and hand it to | 
the presiding officed before 
4:30 p.m, 
No books, papers or notes will 
be used in the writing of the 
essays, and the work will be 
done on booklets or paper sup- 
plied at the time and place of 
writing. © 

The new _ executive members 
chosen for the society are Allen 
Ronaghan, Art Boorman and Jane 
Becker. 
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CRITICISM 


The Gateway feels justified in criticizing 
certain actions of the Council. However, some 
students, including Council members, have in- 
terpreted this as indicating a policy of open 
hostility. It is no such thing. And for the 
benefit of those few students who have noth- 
ing better to do than drift around between 
Gateway and Council and stir up this kind of 
talk, we would like to point out two things. 

Firstly, The Gateway is supposed to repre- 
sent all students—not the Council members 
alone. The results of the Campus Poll would 

indicate that our policy is this respect is justi- 
fied. Eight students are satisfied for every 
two that are not. We are compelled to admit 
that we have been lax in reporting Council 
_ meetings. However, we did not intend to 
_ shroud the serious business that often arises 
out of some meetings.. For the last few weeks, 
these questions have been dealt with in detail 
in separate front page stories. Perhaps, by 
_ being reported separately, their connection 
- with the Council is often overlooked. The Gate- 
way stated last week, however, that a new type 
of Council report is forthcoming. 


Secondly, we would like to point out that 
we have no intention of trying to satisfy all 
students with every article printed. Criticizing 
‘specific articles, therefore, carries little weight 
—we are more interested in the articles you 

‘like. If you let us know what they are, we’ll 
ave more of them. However, it is necessary 
to keep a proper perspective between the dif- 
ferent types of articles. Therefore, under no 
circumstances, do we feel that we can sacrifice 
variety and interest just to satisfy the intel- 


lectuals, on one hand, or the light-hearted on | 


the other. 


“IN MEMORIAM” 


One “Engineering Gateway” was in past 
years, annually edited by the engineering stu- 
dents of the University. However, a couple 
of years ago this Gateway, which was largely 
jokes, hit an all-time record. It raised a com- 
motion in all college papers; copied jokes from 
it caused the banning of the Commerce edition 
of the McGill Daily. The University officials 
of Alberta consequently banned all Engineer- 
ing editions, and also the joke column “Cas- 
serole” at that time currently run. 

However, this year the Engineering Stu- 
dents Society asked that they be allowed a 
portion of The Gateway to be devoted to 
serious engineering articles of interest to all 
students. Consequently, a special Engineering 
supplement has been included in this week’s 
paper. The material for these pages has been 
solely collected from, and arranged by, the 
Engineers. From the tenor of the articles it 
would appear they have swung in the opposite 
direction, demonstrating extreme versatility. 

The Engineers on the campus must of neces- 
sity spend most of their time dealing with 
mathematical problems, and in time can lose 
the free style of expression, common to Arts 


From Other U’s 


(Via CUP) 


McGill Holds University Conference 


Montreal (CUP). — “Canada and the Post-war 
World” is the theme of this conference. Their course 
of action is to concentrate in a few essential topics and 
to assign them to specially qualified students for 
analysis. It was decided to approach students in Medi- 
cine, Economics, Sociology and Law and to request 
each of them to prepare a special memorandum on his 
or her particular approach to the problem of post-war 
housing. 

As the work of the committee proceeds, a record 
will be kept of all reference texts, used in research 
and investigation. The prime value of this conference, 
said the conference host, Dr. Dawson, is that it con- 
stitutes students’ self-education, and that, as a result, 
students are training themselves to be leaders in the 
community much larger than that of the University. 


Film Board Photographs McGill Daily for South 
American Picture ; 

Montreal (CUP).—George Lilly of the National Film 
Board arranges the props in preparation for the filming 
of Editor-in-Chief H. A. Richter, as The Daily in action 
was incorporated into a film on “Universities During 
Wartime,” which will be shown in South America. 
Shots of campus newspapers constituting CUP chain 
will be used in the film illustrating The Daily’s place 
as the CUP president. 


Lecture Students on Child Psychology 


Toronto.—A four-month course in Child Study and 
nursery education, given by the Ontario Wartime Day 
Nurseries Institution of Child Psychology, has begun 
in Toronto. This course consists of Psychology, Child 
Study and Development, Nursery School Education 
and Practice, Health and Nutrition Supervision, Day 
Nursery Administration, with a special interest in 
wartime training. 


students, unless they practice such expression. 
The E.S.S. feels that its members, by writing 
serious, well-written articles can correct the 
misunderstanding that Engineers are too tech- 
nical, prevalent among other students. Also 
the E.S.S. feel that since engineering contri- 
butes so materialistically to human existence 
through such media as electricity, cars, aero- 
planes, buildings and all types of scientific 
applications, the man behind the scenes ought 
to be recognized. Thus by means of well chosen 
articles, the non-technical person sees and thus 
is able to appreciate the gifts derived from 
engineering. 

The Engineers are renowned for their col- 
lective spirit in all forms of campus activity. 
They contribute a spark which keeps the 
campus afire. (Watch for their elections, Feb. 
28—plug.) Their desire to drop the ordinary 
students the “odd gem,” as in this Gateway, 
clearly illustrates the co-operation always 
available. 


HORNORARIUMS 


The Gateway is greatly alarmed by the 
hasty and thoughtless action of the Council in 
trying to slip through an amendment of the 
Standing Resolutions by merely posting on the 
Notice Board that “Sec. (a) and (b) of Stand- 
ing Resolution 7 be deleted.” This kind of 
action by the Council is not only unworthy of 
them, but dangerous. 

These two resolutions provide for honor- 
ariums of $100 for The Gateway Editor-in- 
Chief and the Director of the Evergreen and 
Gold, and $50 for the sub-editor. The resolution 
must be posted on the notice board ten clear 
days before Council votes on it before it be- 
comes effective. That means Council must 
vote on it again next week. 


It is certainly difficult, if not impossible, to 
see by what right this resolution is being 
changed. It is in direct violation of the results 
of the plebiscite held last spring on this very 
question. Council is laughing at the expressed 
wishes of the student body—telling the stu- 
dents who elected them that student wishes 
don’t matter. 

Although it has no effect this year, it comes 
at a time when we are trying to get the best 
persons possible to fill these jobs next year. 
Such jobs are usually considered the heaviest 
on the campus. Thousands of dollars pass 
through their hands, and with competent per- 
sons in these positions, they will save several 
times a hundred dollars. The Gateway is en- 
tirely self-supporting by its subscriptions and 
advertising, and the surplus turned into the 
Students’ Union General Fund depends en- 
tirely upon the type of person who fills the 
job. The resolution smacks of prejudiced per- 
sonal opinions, and economy on the wrong end, 
when we could do better by hauling fewer 
executives around the country, and paying 
more attention to the results of plebiscites. 


“Now that you are going to college, what are you 
going to do?” one of his relatives asked. 

“T shall study engineering and become a great 
engineer,” replied the Freshie. 

“That profession is pretty crowded already, isn’t 
it?” returned the relative. 

“Can’t help that,” said the youth. “I shall study 
engineering, and those who are already in the pro- 
fession will have to take their chances, that’s all. 


Professor: “Now, Mr. Sniffle, I want you to explain 
this examination paper. Why do you have all four 
answers in quotation marks?” - 


Freshman: “Just a bit of courtesy to the m 
seated on my left, sir.” 
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A New Supply of Pennants has just Arrived, 


90c, $1.10 
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Spacious New Hospital Offers Aid to Returned Soldiers 


The Colonel Mewburn Pavilion was officially opened Thurs- 
day, February 22, by the Hon. James A. McKinnon. Invitations 
were issued to 400 guests, but due to the opening of the Legis- 
lature, all the guests were not able to attend. Also included in 
the official party was a representative of the Government and 


the City Council.- 


The new soldiers’ hospital has 240 beds, with an auditorium 


seating 250. This auditorium is 


Curma Activities 


How often do you attend a tea, a 
dance, a sing-song, a movie and a 
general get-together all in the space 
of one evening? Not very often, I’d 
wager, if I were a betting man. 
However, that is exactly what was 
happening the other evening when 
CURMA stepped out. Adjudged by 
all members and partners,’ the even- 
ing was very interesting and a good 
time was had by all. 

After all, it is not every night 
that it is possible to sit on a nice 
soft studio lounge with a bundle of 
what’s nice sitting next to you and 
watch what is almost a private show- 
ing of a movie. (There were only 
about 200 other guys in the house, 
but who cares.) The show was very 
good (Margin for Error), and could 
almost have been called a double 
feature (both going on at the same 
time), the second sponsored just in 
front of us. The hero didn’t have 
anything upon the guy in front for 
technique. Any fool could see, even 
me, that he hadn’t lacked for prac- 
tise. : 

Music furnished by Wayne King’s 
orchestra (recorded) had kept people 
dancing , and for those who didn’t 
dance other means of entertainment 
were available. Tea was served by 
the hostess to those who preferred to 
sit and listen to the music. If you 
tired of dancing, cards were avail- 
able for whist, rummy, and I think 
IT even overheard one gentleman pay- 
ing off for blackjack (this “was 
strictly off-side). 

The tea-dance was arranged by 
Mrs. Wyatt of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the University, and was held at 
the Allied Recreation Centre. Those 
who attended wish to express their 
appreciation to Mrs. Wyatt and those 
who helped her arrange the fine 


evening of entertainment. 


completely outfitted, even to a 


hardwood floor. The Department of 
Pensions and National Health has 
furnished the spacious L-shaped 
building at a cost of half a million 
dollars. 

There is a special service for or- 
thopedics, with Dr. Mewburn and 
Major Rostrup in charge. Dr. Hep- 
burn is in charge of neuro-surgery, 
while the Physio and Occupational 
therapy room is superintended by 
Dr. Adams. 

In addition to these modern ser- 
vices, the hospital boasts a library, 
billiard room and a day room for 
each ward. Thése day rooms have 
been furnished by various women’s 
organizations. Two-tone pastels feat- 
ure the room furnishings and walls, 
with spacious lounges and furnish- 
ings, including radios, etc. 

The Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind operates a counter ser- 
vice in the Pavilion canteen. 

All in all, the hospital is an out- 
standing contribution to medicine 
and the University and Dominion 
Government authorities are to be 
congratulated. 


Vancouver, B.C. (CUP).—The Red 
Cross Ball at the University of 
British Columbia has netted approxi- 
mately $3,500, $500 more this year 
than last year. This figure includes 
$1,900 from the raffle, which is a 
rough approximation at press time. 

The ball included an elaborate 
floor show with a sixteen girl chorus. 
The prettiest co-eds around the cam- 
pus competed for the honor of Queen 
of the Ball. As the name would in- 
dicate, the proceeds will go to the 
Red Cross. 


Desert 
Anybody 
Better than nobody. 
In the barren dusk 
Even the snake. 
That spirals 
Terror on the sand, 
Better than nobody 
In this lonely 
Land. 

—tLangston Hughes. 


* 


‘REALISM 


Poetic Justice 

The deterioration in the relations 
between the great allies in the pre- 
sent struggle has prompted any 
number of invidious comparisons 
between the contributions of the 
various nations to a common cause. 
Our isolationist press, particularly 
The Chicago Tribune, delights in pic- 
turing our contribution to the 
struggle as immeasurably greater 
than that of any other nation. The 
British, probably prompted in part 
by self-defense, have issued a “White 
Paper” in which the Minister of 
Information, Brendan Bracken, de- 
clares that “the total war effort of 
the population of Great Britain per 
head is greater than that of any 
other belligerent.” The occupied 
countries could, from one perspec- 
tive, challenge such an assertion; and 
we might be tempted to challenge it 
from another perspective. The real 
fact is that the contributions of each 
nation are tremendous, and _ that 
comparisons are invidious because 
both capacity and the circumstance 
in which the contributions are made 
vary so tremendously. .. . To under- 
stand each other we need a poetic 
rather than a scientific sense of 
justice. We must exercise our im- 
agination rather than engage in pre- 
cise calculations in order to appre- 
ciate each other’s efforts in a com- 
mon cause. If we fail to achieve 
such an imagination while we are 
knit together by a common peril, we 
are not likely to achieve mutual for- 
bearance after our victory destroys 
the common peril. 

—R.N. in Christianity and Crisis. 


No Ideal Justice 


Many of our problems seem to 
have no clearly just solution. Justice 
amongst men can at best be but an 
approximation. Justice, it might 
well be said, cannot be prescribed; 
it can only be worked out in good 
will. 

Let me illustrate by a series of 
conundrums. One of the most press- 
ing problems of the world is the 
Jewish question. What is its just 
solution? What, to take a small 
part of it, is the just solution of the 
Zionist claims on Palestine? Or 
what is the just solution of the 
racial problem in North America or 
in South Africa? To take another 
instance of a rather difficult kind, 
it would not, I think, be impossible 
to offer various solutions of the 
political problem in British India 
which might be called just, but what 
is the likelihood of such a settle- 
ment being accepted? Justice is apt 
to be elusive or unacceptable! 

But it should be a commonplace 
of life that ideal justice is often un- 
attainable. A man, for instance, 
may commit himself in such a way 
to two persons that, whatever he 
does, he is bound to treat one or 
other of them unjustly by ideal 
standards. So it is with nations. 
Can we be just to the Jews and 
Arabs alike? Or must we at best 
offer®a compromise? We should say, 
perhaps, that ideal justice in human 
affairs is unattainable, but actual 
justice must be a compromise, and 
that is well. 

—lIlico in the British Weekly. 


Price 
One of the shrewdest demagogues 
ever to rise in America predicted 


that fascism will come to this coun- 


try in the guise of anti-fascism. And 
this again emphasizes what cannot 
be emphasized too strongly or too 
often—namely, that eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty. 


—N.Y. Times Editorial. 
Actualities 
How and under what conditions 
will the needed tolerance be forth- 
coming? We do not want tolerance 
which is mere indifference. We do 
not want tolerance which reflects a 
conscious abandonment or lowering 
of ideals. We do not want tolerance 
which excludes the right freely to 
speak in aid of ideals. Collaboration 
must not be bought at that price. 
What, then, is this “tolerance” of 
which we speak, and which alone 
can make collaboration a living 
thing? It is not a compromise of 
our ideals. Rather, it is the accept- 
ance, provisionally, of practical situ- 
ations which fall short of our ideals. 
The vital word in that sentence is 
the word “provisionally.” We can- 
not agree to solutions which fall 
short of our ideals if thereby we 
become morally bound to sustain and 
perpetuate them. That would be 
stultifying. It is the possibility of 
change which is the bridge between 
idealism and the practical incidents 
of collaboration. . . . May it be that 
we can make more clear for our- 
selves and for our fellows, that 
idealism is not irreconcilable with 
the practical incidents of interna- 
tional collaboration? Can we do 
something towards removing the 
impression abroad that the American 
people are primarily interested in 
perfecting paper plans? Can we do 
something to allay our government’s 
obvious fear that it will be harshly 
and unfairly judged if it goes in 
for collaboration at the low level of 
actualities rather than the high level 
of theory? May it be that, in such 
ways, we can become a sufficiently 
greater force for good so that we 
can decisively tip the balance in 
favor of a better world? 
—John Foster Dulles. 


Nothing Has Been Done 

... The note so frequently struck 
by idealists and reformers, no doubt 
with the best intentions in the 
world. They will propose social 
programs and goals in a tone which 
plainly implies that it is the first 
time such programs and social aims 
have been heard of. But actually 
they are asking for greater speed in 
driving to goals long accepted. They 
want the expansion of familiar pro- 
grams long under way. In this tone 
earnest people will speak of the 
abolition. of child labor as though 
nothing has hitherto been done to 
take children out of the factories; 
whereas actually a very small frac- 
tion of child labor remains, as the 
common man knows. They will 
speak of the nation’s needs in hous- 
ing, education, public health, as 
though a beginning has yet to be 
made in these things; whereas it is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
we have made great progress in 
these fields. : 

It is right that idealists shall call 
the nation’s attention to so much 
that remains to be done in the 
building of American life; but not 
in a voice which suggests that noth- 
ing has been done. 

—Topics of mean 


Saskatoon. — Perhaps it was the 
conference of the Big Three last 
week, perhaps it was the realization 
that February is half over and that 
the election is getting closer, that 
brings this problem up. The war is 
getting finished and we may expect 
action on the fighting fronts to 
move rapidly to a climax; the gov- 
ernment which will start Canada 
off on the ways of peace is going to 
be elected shortly; the problem is, 
“What are the young men and 
women of this country going to do 
about it?” 

Particularly in the thinking of 
university students, there must be 
an awareness of the problems facing 
Canada and an attempt made at 
their solution, if the students are 
to offer anything constructive to- 
wards the development of a peace 
which has some prability of perm- 
anence. The responsibility has been 
thrust upon young men and women 
in the universities, because, although 
they have been hampered by gov- 
ernment restrictions and senseless 
controls, they have been allowed to 
continue their education in the com- 
fort of Canada. Their security has 
been purchased by the blood of the 


(A Canadian University Press Service) 


By Neil MacDonald 


young men who have fought and 
died. 


* * * * 


I am now in the midst of a busi- 
ness trip across Western Canada, 
where I have the opportuunity of 
meeting a large number of young 
men and women from farms, from 
businesses, and from schools and 
universities. These young people 
seem one and all to have realized 
the problem which they face: how to 
make the voice of youth count in 
the period of reconstruction. 

But while the problem is evident, 
the answer is not so easily apparent. 
Where can the young men and 
women find an outlet for their ideals, 
an outlet where they can put the 
energy of youth to useful work. 

One answer alone exists: political 
action. It is not enough for young 
people to stand aside and criticize 
negatively the deeds of any political 
party. It is not enough to criticize 
destructively the Liberals, the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation, or 
the Labour Progressives. The action 
by young people must be towards 
the positive implementation of their 
own high ideals, and this implement- 
ation must be in the political sphere. 


Feb, 19th, 1945. 
Editor, The Gateway. ; 
Dear Sir: 

Miss Dandurand’s letter of last 
week has aroused comment on the 
campus; many disagree with her on 
the relation of the Catholic Church 
to the problem of French Canada. 

An average Frenchman in Québec 
is more annoyed by slights about 
his French descent than he is by 
jeers about his church. The force 
that keeps the French together in 
Quebec as a social and cultural 
entity is the Catholic church. There 
is nothing wrong in this for itself, 
were it not for the refusal of the 
group to merge with the rest of the 
population. The French in Quebec 
constitute a minority problem which 
will, in the opinion of many, split 
this country very soon into open 
hostility. 

The church in Quebec is the 
primary cause of the problem, as it 
is the strongest binding force among 
.the eastern French Canadians. As 
Cardinal Villeneuve and Abbee 
Groulx have said, “... nous sommes 
restees, catholiques parce que nous 
sommes restees Frangais.” 


The educational facilities of the 
church in Quebec are inadequate; 
this is admitted recently by promin- 
ent French-Canadians who have 
complained that Quebecois could 
not enter the civil service, as could 
other Canadians, because of edu- 
cational deficiencies. 


The Catholic church in Quebec 
undoubtedly influences the politics 
of the provinces. It interferes in 
government affairs by influencing 
many parishes from the pulpit. 
People exposed to one set of ideas 
only will naturally tend to put them 
into practice in the voting booth. 
When a church sways its members 
enough to constitute a political bloc 
or pressure group, the public feels 


that it has overstepped its authority. 

Most deplorable of all, the church 
in Quebec teaches its children to 
think as French Catholics rather 
than as Canadian citizens. 


This letter is not meant as a 
criticism of individual Catholics, or 
of their religion. No one objects 
to their freedom in that respect. | 
Actually, the paternalistic Roman 
Catholic church is often of more 


CORRESPONDENCE 


aid and comfort to the individual 
than a somewhat sporadic church- 
going practiced by many Protest- 
ants, in the name of religion. 

Nevertheless, Catholicism in Que- 
bee binds the French together and 
keeps them from being assimilated 
as a national group should be to 
preserve Canadian unity. The best 
solution would be some\action with- 
in the Catholic church itself. This 
seems out of the question. To bring 
the discussion down to our own 
case, should this situation be allow- 
ed to continue in Canada? The rift 
continues to widen. 


M. HOLLICK-KENYON. 


Editor, The Gateway. 
Dear Sir: 


Rumor has it that plans are once 
again under way for the S.C.M. 
annual Spring Camp. 

Last year’s Spring Camp, held at 
Fallis, on Lake Wabamun, was an 
outstanding success. True enough, 
we did get blown out of bed by the 
officer-of-the-day and a trombone at 
7 am. And we did have to chop 
wood, heul water and peel “spuds.” 
But all grymbles were forgotten 
when we sat down to the wonderful 
meals our cook laid before us. Dur- 
ing the morning, while basking in 
the sunshine, we held truly interest- 
ing and inspiring discussions under 
our capable leaders, among whom 
was our own Don Read. 

The afternoons were spent on 
hikes, swimming (yes, even in 
April), reading, or in “bull sessions.” 


The daily volleyball battles raged - 


loud and long each evening, until 
one poor team went down in defeat, 
literally beaten into the dust. 

Vespers were held on the lake- 
shore, just as the sun was setting— 
a truly beautiful picture. To bring 
each perfect day to a close, we all 
gathered before the big open fire- 
place in the camp for singing, skits 
and all those things that go with a 
campfire. é 

Anyone who has ever been to 
camp before will not need to be 
urged this year. Those who have 
not camped before will find their 
week at S.C.M. camp a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. 

: A ’44 CAMPER. 
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Student Union Applications 


Applications for the following 1945-46 positions 


should be made immediately to the Secretary 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF—GATEWAY 
BUSINESS MANAGER—GATEWAY 


DIRECTOR—EVERGREEN AND GOLD 


Applications for awards and extension of 


points should also be made immediately. 


G. K. EGGENBERGER, 
Secretary, Students’ Union 
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_ Answer to a Co-Ed’s Prayer 


Bill Simpson is one of the outstanding men on our campus. He came 


to Edmonton from Vancouver five years ago. 


He graduated from West- 


glen, where he was President of his class. Bill has had a finger in 


practically every pie in the University. 


class. In his second year he was 


He was President of his Freshman 
Secretary of Men’s Athletics. The 


Golden Bears rugby team benefited by his support for the last three 
years. Fate selected Bill Simpson to be Master of Cremonies at Color 
Night last year. Bill’s interests lean toward the artistic. As well as 
being assistant conductor of the University Choir, he is assistant director 
of the C.0.T.C. Band. Besides these accomplishments, Bill is taking his 
_ first year in Medicine. Taking everything into consideration, Bill is 
really a live wire. He has all this and a pipe, too! 


WAY BACK WHEN 


Life on the Campus 


By Alpha and Beta 


Five Years Ago 


The Spring play, “Three-Cornered 
Moon,” proved to be a success in 
spite of the profuse swearing which 
irked The Gateway critic. 


A McGill student mob broke up 
the C.S.A. meeting because of popu- 
lar anti-C.S.A. sentiments. Police 
had to be called in to disperse the 
meeting. Students demanded imme- 
diate dissolution of the C.S.A. 


Vancouver students hailed the 
break from the C.S.A. with cheers. 

The Alberta council decided to re- 
main neutral in the C.S.A. discussion 
because there was no official repre- 
sentative of that body on the U. of 
A. campus. 

The twenty-eighth annual banquet 
of the Wauneitas was held in Atha- 
basca Hall. Menus were printed in 
Cree and the head table was adorned 
with three typical pioneer scenes 
done in papier maché. 

Clem King, Alberta graduate in 
Commerce, won the medal of the 
Institute of Accounting for the 
highest marks in the final examina- 
tions for the C.A. degree. 

The deaths of two outstanding men 
were announced this week. One was 
Dean E. A. Howes of the U. of A. 
College of Agriculture, the other was 
Lord Tweedsmuir. 

The Bears were beaten by the 
Army and Navy Cardinals 6-5. The 
captain of the Varsity team sus- 
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Fashion 


DRESS SHOPPE 


Fashion Firsts are first at 
THE FASHION 


® 
10146 Jasper Ave. 
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tained an injured knee, which put 
him out of action for the rest of 
the season (so far as hockey was 
concerned), 


Ten Years Ago 


D. E. Cameron, Librarian of the 
University, gave a paper on “The 
Prospect for Youth” at a Philosoph 
meeting. 

Varsity took Lacombe 2-1 in the 
Intermediate hockey playoffs, play- 
ing in Lacombe. The first game of 
the series had been won by Varsity 
7-0 from Leduc. 


Dr. Wallace, President of the Uni- 
versity, favored the idea of a Stu- 
dents’ Union Building, and express- 
ed hopes for it at a not too distant 
time. Plans were discussed for the 
setting up of a fund for this purpose. 

The Play-Writing Competition 
sponsored by the Carnegie Trust 
Fund was so well supported that the 
announcement of the winners had to 
be delayed a month. 

Two freshmen were riding on the 
street car to Varsity when the first 
freshman noticed that his pal had his 
eyes closed. 

“What’s the matter. bub, feel ill?” 

“No, but I hate to see women 
standing.” 


Twenty Years Ago 

U. of A. established a precedent 
when it became the first institution 
on the continent to secure culture 


from which the tubercular vaccine, 


for prevention of tuberculosis in 
cattle is made. This vaccine was of 
special interest not only because of 
its value to the cattle industry, but 
also because it might prove import- 
ant in securing a vaccine for human 
tuberculosis. 


In a keenly contested debate be- 
tween Commerce and Science, Com- 
merce came out on top, upholding 
the negative side of the resolution, 
“Resolved that a mixed dining hall 
would be in the best interests of 
students in residence.” 


The Boxing Club staged a suc- 
cessful tournament before a capacity 
crowd. 

The U. of A. ladies’ hockey squad 
returned home undefeated after 
three games in Calgary, Moose Jaw 
and Winnipeg. 

Gleaned from the Math class: 

Dr. Cook—Now, if I subtract 27 
from 35, what’s the difference? 

Freshette—That’s what I say. Who 
cares? 


10049 101A Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


THE PURPLE LANTERN 


CHINESE 
CUISINE IN AN 
ORIENTAL ATMOSPHERE 


BANQUET 
ACCOMMODATION 


Phone 22817 


Entertainment For 
American Co-eds 


To Attend Ed. Banquet 


The Faculty of Education in con- 
junction with the Education Club is 
arranging for the registration of 
June Sprague and Jean Smith, guest 
students from New Haven State 
Teachers’ College. The two co-eds 
are entering Alberta for a month’s 
course in the Faculty of Education. 
They are scheduled to arrive here 
around the end of February. En 
route they will be entertained during 
stopovers in Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Calgary. On their return trip they 
plan to visit Saskatoon and Ottawa. 

A committee comprising Dr. Mary 
Winspear, Miss Mabel Patrick and 
Miss Peggy Haynes, president of the 
Education Club, will secure accom- 
modation for the two girls. 

During their stay they will be 
guests of honor at the annual Edu- 
cation banquet and dance. In all 
probability the Students’ Council, 
the Wauneita Society and the Uni- 
versity’s Women’s Club will arrange 
receptions and entertainments for 
the visitors. 


McGill Filmed For 


South America 


“Lights! Camera! Action!” <A 
camera whirrs in the background. 
The figure at the desk moves his 
hands over the typewriter and starts 
beating at the keys. “Cut! Okay! 
That’s fine! Now we'll shoot an- 
other scene.” This is what happened 
in The Daily Office on Thursday, 
Feb. 2, as a representative of the 
National Film Board of Canada 
directed Editor-in-Chief H. A. Rich- 
ter and Managing Editor May Ebbit 
in a scene showing The Daily at 
work. 


A week previous to this, George 
Lilley of the Film Board approached 
The Daily to say that he was doing a 
documentary film on the theme of 
universities in wartime for South 
American comsumption, and wanted 
to include a university newspaper, 
since none of the Latin colleges have 
undergraduate papers. Would The 
Daily, the head of the CUP, be kind 
enough to oblige? 


It wasn’t long before The Daily 
office was transformed into a life- 
like studio with footlights, spotlights, 
assorted masses of wiring strewn 
over the floor, and a movie camera 
ready for action. Various props re- 
presenting The Daily’s standard 
equipment were set up, and amidst 
quipping banter from the rest of the 
staff present at the silent takes, the 
two Daily masthead members were 
put on film for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 


But this was not to last. The 


Girls .... 


THE STARS OF THE CHORUS 
Kay Sheasbhy, Pianist 


“Ready, ladies and gentlemen? 
Tap! tap! (sound effects of the 
baton). Note, Kay!” Whereupon a 


chord issues forth from the piano, 
which is immediately echoed from 
the depths of the bass section to the 
heights of the sopranos. And a song 
is ready to begin. 

The wizard at the piano is Kay 
Sheasby, the hardest working girl 
in the chorus. She follows with ease 
the most difficult accompaniments. 
You should see her fingers fly over 
Shortnin’ Bread, or the Siesta. 


Kay originated in Redcliff, Alber- 
ta, somewhere near Medicine Hat. 
At a very tender age Kay reached 
for the piano keys with sticky little 


fingers. Her mother decided this 
genius should be rewarded by 
lessons. So Kay was duly enrolled 


as a bona fide piano student of 
Mrs. R. B. Brough, Mus.Bac., in 
Medicine Hat. And, believe it or 
not, Kay says her mother had to 
beat her to keep at the ivories. 
After the novelty wore off, little 
Kathleen was more interested in 
Cops and Robbers than the “Three 
B’s.” But through Mrs. Sheasby’s 
Three B’s (brow-beating, bribery and 
bumps), Kay kept on studying, re- 
ceiving her A.T.C.M. in 1941. 

All this time she was making quite 
a name for herself as a_ pianist 
around the “Hat.” She played at 
countless piano recitals and con- 
certs, accompanied singers at re- 
citals, etc., etc. In 1941 she had 
the opportunity of going to Toronto 
to study for a time under Boris 
Berlin. In 1942 Varsity called, and 
Kay began to train in Arts-Ed., to be 
a schoolmarm. She wishes eventu- 


On the Air 


CKUA invites you to listen to: 
Monday 


12:00—News. 

1:00—Music Lovers Corner. 
6:30—Chimney Corner. 
6.45—Curtain Going Up. 
7:00—Musical Hour. 
8:00—News. 

8:15—Civil Service Assoc. 
8:30—French Adult Education. 
9:15—Farm and Home. 


Tuesday 
12:00—News. 
1:00—Music Lovers Corner. 
6:30—The Bookshelf. 
6:45—These United Nations, 
7:00—Musical Hour. 
8:00—News. 
8:15—Behind the Headlines. 
8:30—Make Way for Tomorrow. 
9:00—Citizens Forum. 


Wednesday 
12:00—News. 
1:00—Music Lovers Corner. 
4:30—Your Health. 
4:45—Week-end Review. 
6:30—Chimney Corner. 
6:45—Treasure Trove. 
7:00—Musical Hour. 
8:00—News. 
8:15—World of Science. 
8:30—Theatre Time. 
9:15—Farm and Home. 


Thursday 

12:00—News. 
1:00—Music Lovers’ Corner. 
4:45—Your Home and You. 
5:00—Alouette Quartet. 
5:30—French Correspondence. 
6:30—Choose Your World. 
7:00—Musical Hour. 
8:00—News. 
8:15—Credit Unions, 
8:30—Community Leagues. 
8:45—Musical Program (sponsored 

by Edmonton Public Library) 
9:00—Drama. 


Friday 
12:00—News. 
1:00—Music Lovers’ Corner. 
5:45—Gateway News. 
6:30—Chimney Corner. 
6:45—Alberta Stories. 
7:00—Musical Request Hour. 
8:00—News. 
8:15—Education For Tomorrow. 
8:30—Eventide. 
9:15—Farm and Home. 


Saturday 
11:45—News. 
12:00—Metropolitan Opera. 

3:00—Musical Program. 

Sunday 
| 12:00—News. 

' 1:00—N.Y. Philharmonic. 
2:30—Church of the Air. 
3:00—News. 


office crowd became silent at the 
words “Okay! This is a take—let’s 
go!” from Lilley. Tension mounted 
as the fatal words “Light! Camera! 
Action!” were flung at Richter, 
seated behind the desk as he pre- 
pared himself for the exotic moment. 
He started to type. But that wasn’t 
all! First one key got stuck, and 
then one after the other the other 
keys followed suit into a mad con- 
glomeration. Gus’s face slowly deep- 
ened hue! But he kept his head and 
kept-on typing all the same. Lilley 
finally yelled “Cut!” and poor 
Richter was able to sink into blessed 
relaxation. 


ally to specialize in the teaching of 
music in schools. She was accom- 
panist last year for the Varsity 
Choir, and this year for the Mixed 
Chorus. She is one of the elite in 
the English Club, and has belonged 
to the French, Swimming and Out- 
door clubs, as well as working on 
the Evergreen and Gold. 


So we give you Kathleen Sheasby, 
A.T.C.M., Accompanist Supreme! 


Then there are ever so many 
talented and interesting girls in the 
chorus. Ruth Drew, lovely lyric 
soprano. You'll be hearing Ruth 
give out with a solo part at the 
concert. She has a rich, sweet 
voice, which rivals many of the best 
today. Ruth studies music very 
hard, and hopes to follow the career 
of a concert singer. She has been 
winner of many Provincial Festival 
awards, and sung at numerous con- 
certs in Edmonton. We remember 
with great pleasure her program in 
the Evergreen and Gold series on 
CKUA last year. 

We have Boyne Johnston, fascin- 


| ating alto, Elaine MacLean—mmm!— 


that gorgeous hair! And we have a 
real blonde, petite Marian McClel- 
lan... Everyone could take an ex- 
ample from the alertness of Eliza- 
beth Filipkowski. Of course, we 
couldn’t miss those two wits who 
are good for laughs every week— 
Wanda (Rusty) Young and Helen 
(Dream Gal) Ireland. They both 
hold the Honorary Degree of B.G.— 
Bachelor of Giggles. 

“Hot stuff, our ladies!” quoth from 
Gordon, 

Oh, we could go on for hours 
expounding the merits of the female 
section of the chorus. But then, 
everyone will see for himself and 
herself come March 1 and 2. Be 
seeing you then! 


BERYL MacLEOD 


Beryl MacLeod, A.T.C.M., will be 
one cf the featured pianists at the 
Wauneita Banquet on Tuesday, Feb. 
27, at the University Cafeteria. She 
will play Chopin’s Fantasie Im- 
promptu. She is a former pupil of 
Miss Teats in Edmonton, and is now 
a piano teacher in her own right. 
She is a Junior in Education. 


QUEEN’S CAMPUS POLL 


Conducted by Jim Southey 


If Queen’s students were given the chance to elect Canada’s House of 
Commons in the near future, the present Liberal government would be 
returned by a slight plurality, according to a recent Journal Institute of 


Student Opinion survey. 


One hundred students were asked the following question, with the 


results as shown: 


“If a general federal election were to be held in the immediate future, 
and you were going to vote, which party would you support?”: 


Liberal 33% 
Progressive Conservative 28% ~ 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation wscccomm 23% 
Others 3% 
Undecided 13% 

100% 


The students, who indicated that they would support the Liberal party, 
did so for the most part on the grounds that this is no time in the history 


of Canada to change our government. 


They said that the Liberals are 


the only party which can preserve national unity, and that the solution 
to current problems which they offer is better than that of any other 
party. They also asserted that Mackenzie King is the only Canadian 
statesman properly prepared to represent us at the future peace con- 


ference. 


They justified his conscription policy by declaring that any other 


form of action, or inaction, would have brought on revolution. The 
Liberals are the only party fit to carry on a war, they believe. 
Those who pledged support of the Progressive Conservatives took the 


opposite view of Mackenzie King’s record as prime minister. 


They de- 


clared that he, more than any other man, has caused a lack of unity within 
Canada by his “constant catering to the 65 Quebec seats ever since the 


last war,” particularly over the conscription issue. 
of last fall’s parliamentary crisis back in the early 1920’s. 


He sowed the seeds 
They stated 


they have watched the Liberals stay in power long enough because of the 
“sly practical politics, and irresolute fence-sitting” of their leader, and 
that now is as good a time as any to sweep them out of office and put 
in a party with a leader who is not afraid to make decisions and act upon 
them. These students want a change but do not wish to put a party as 


radical as the CCF into power. 


Several indicated that they felt Bracken 


would give the farmer a fair deal, but the ever-present reason given was 
to get Prime Minister King out of office. 

The backers of the CCF maintained that this party is the only one with 
a constructive policy. They would like to see these new proposals tried 
out, and, even if the CCF were not able to gain a plurality, would like to 
see it given the opportunity to provide a little “enlightened” opposition. 
They argued that the Liberal government is not moving fast enough 
towards the nationalization of industry, a step which is necessary if we 
are going to avert a disastrous depression within the next ten years or so. 

Some students were undecided as to how they would vote because they 
felt that they do not know enough about the Canadian political picture. 


Others stated that they would not be able to decide until candidates were. 


announced, and the parties had made their final platforms public. 


CANADIAN GRAPHIC ART 


ARTS BUILDING DISPLAY 
By Al Ronaghan 


“Say, that fellow really knows 
his parks. He must have had some 
experience.” Such was the ardent 
testimonial of a student when look- 
ing at “Park Scene by Night’ by 
Caven Atkins. It is a geometrically 
organized study in ink and water 
colors, that tends toward the abstract 
but is realistic enough to be easily 
understood. In this respect it is re- 
presentative of the entire display, 
which is unique in that it does not 
force us to grapple with the grue- 
some or irk ourselves with the 
abstract. The display is simply 
what its name suggests, an “Exhibi- 
tion of Canadian Graphic Art.” 

Since the pictures do not terrify 
us into looking at them, we may 
walk by unimpressed by the lack of 
bright color. But the pictures are 
interesting for other reasons. Unlike 
the other pictures shown here, they 
offer us an opportunity to get an 
idea of the style of each of com- 
paratively few artists because some 
are represented by several pictures 
instead of by one alone. 

A quick comparison of “Chippers,” 
“Two Chippers” and “Hull Rivet- 
ting” by F. B. Taylor reveals that 
artist’s ability to make pleasing de- 
signs using workmen as motif. Tay- 
lor favors careful shading and free 
use of curved lines. 

J. S. Walsh with his pictures, 
“Cartridge Case Press,” “1200-ton 
Head Press” and “General View of 
Cartridge Case Plant,” has develop- 
ed as theme the importance of ma- 
chinery in this age, and especially 
in the war effort. In these pictures 
human figures fade into insignific- 
ance beside mighty, massive ma- 
chens. Behind this apparent theme 
may be the suggestion that it is 


man’s excessive emphasis on the 
value of machines that has brought 
about great wars, and thus the need 
for cartridge plants. 

A picture that defies interpreta- 
tion in the face of numerous scraps 
of evidence is “Pioneer Grave” by F. 
Hagan. The inscription on the 
tombstone is evidence that one 
Christopher Beswick died in 1837 at 
the ripe old age of 108 years. The 
evidence is simple enough, but the 
fact that 1837 is a significant date in 
Canadian history suggests that there 
may be more to the picture than 
meets the eye at first glance. The 
ghostly figure seated on a log, axe 
in hand, contemplating what seems 
to be his own gravestone, completes 
the picture, but does not seem to 
give any clue. 

Louis Muhlstock is skilful in the 
field of portraiture whether working 
with pencil or with water colors. 
“An Old Jew” is a portrait that 
makes one think immediately of “A 
Merchant of Venice” and associated 
subjects. But it is “Mrs. Breen” 
that shows him to be no ordinary 
amateur. “Mrs. Breen” is a portrait 
so convincing that it seems alive. 
The lines of the drawn, patient, 
careworn face and the tired expres- 
sion in the eyes complete a pathetic 


portrait of a woman that is at once © 


both lovable and heartbreaking to 
behold. In short, it is a picture that 
proves that some artists at least are 
still attempting to turn out pictures 
that are not mere blots on the 
canvas. ‘ 

In this age of mass-produc- 
tion, it is encouraging to find that 
there are artists that are still inter- 
ested in doing work of a high 
artistic value. 


Une Soiree Musicale 
et Dramaticque 


Annual French Banquet 


By Claude May 


If you can walk, crawl, push your- 
self along in a wheel chair or ride 
comfortably on a_ stretcher, can 
speak two words of French and have 
two-bits with your Campus A card, 
you are heartily invited to attend 
the French play which is coming 
along the second week of next 
month. Coming the day after is a 
French Club Banquet to which all 
are invited. 


If you don’t know much French, 
that is all right, too. One of the 
girls who attended the School of 
Fine Arts at Banff was quite worried 
along the same line when she ar- 
rived at Banff, but the situation 
eased when she discovered that they 
could understand her when she 
pointed, so she didn’t starve. So if 
you come to “La Soiree Dramatique 
et Musicale” on March 9, in Con 
Hall at 8:15, you will probably find 
other people who know only two 
words of French and can point, too. 


The play is a one-act comedy en- 
titled “Maison de Pension,’ written 
by students of the University. 
Taking leading roles are Barbara 
Fish and Campbell Young. A musi- 
cal program has been arranged, in- 
cluding organ selections by Professor 
Nichols and vocal arrangements by 
Mrs. King. All proceeds go to the 
relief of French children. 


For the banquet, to be held the 
following evening, the Cafeteria is 
the spot selected, and eating will 
commence at 6:30 p.m., with Presi- 
dent Alex Snowden as Maitre de 
Ceremonie. You will not be out of 
place here if you only know the 
usual two word, so get your tickets 
now. You must pay only 90 cents 
to enjoy an evening’s fun. Games 
will be played, music will be pro- 
vided, so the evening will prove well 


| worth your while. 


If you are windering what those 
two French words were, they should 
be known, as they are in common 
use. One is masculine, the other is 
feminine, and you see easily why 
for. The words—oh, yes, the fem- 
inine one is non! and the masculine 


one is oui. That’s about the limit 
of our French, too. 
Eh alors! Je vous verrai le 9 


mars a “Une Soiree Dramaticque et 
Musicale,” et la nuit apres au grand 
diner du Cercle Francais. ; 


Beloved by all for 
Lasting Hair Loveliness 
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Horner’s Prosol 
Horner’s Adacaps 
Horner’s Calsol 
Horner’s Becol Capsules 
Horner’s Maltlevol 


Horner’s Vitazol............... 100’s $6.60, 50’s $3.50, 25’s $1.90 
Xe Fe 100’s $4.00, 50’s $2.25 
fo ita Gite 100’s $3.00, 25’s 90c 
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Horner’s Infantol 
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Engineering 


Supplement 


EDITORIAL 


As we present this page to the campus, we do so with a little 
hesitation. Two years have passed since our last major literary 


_ effort blazed its way across the province. 
_in reading through these articles, this is in much different mood. 


As you will notice, 


In vain shall you search down these columns for what you are 
looking. Yet we hope you will not be disappointed. There are 
many sides to the engineer’s personality, and here we present 


some of them. 


We agree with you that a literary diet is best balanced when 
it contains good solid thought, a little philosophy, light fancy 
and an essay or two, the whole seasoned and spiced with good 


broad humor. 


However, due to wartime exigencies, it has 


been necessary to leave out most of the spice, and you will 
find the meat but lightly seasoned. Yet we know you will bear 


with us. 


Included are summaries of the papers being presented in the 


Webb Memorial Competitions this year. 
The original papers are about 5,000 words long 


summaries. 


They are just that— 


and rather technically written. Judging of papers is based on 
content written and oral presentations, English, etc. 

The authors of the other articles have preferred to leave 
their creations unheralded, mute tribute to the engineer’s 


inborn rstraint. 
in good faith. 


Their names have been left with the editors 


We present our new effort for your consideration. 


SILVER CITY 


By A. Roshko 


Nineteen miles west of Banff, at 
Castle, where our survey party 
camped this summer, is a little 


THE silky strokes you 
get from MIRADO’S 
smooth lead will make 
you purr like a con- 
tented cat. You won’t 
be irritated by broken 
oints. MIRADO will 
e off your mind and on 
the job—always. It’s 
more than a pleasure, its 
areal economy. 


5c each—less in quantities 


Certified with a money back 
guarantee in every dozen. 


meadow between the highway and 
the railway. Sixty years ago the 
meadow was Silver City, a boom 
town which had suddenly mush- 
roomed at the magic whisper 
“Silver!” Several years later it 
went, just as suddenly, the way of 
many another boom town. 

The rugged terrain, the geology 
of the vicinity, must have given 
many an old sourdough the idea to 
look for minerals on the slopes and 
mountains each side of the valley. 
When interest was at its height, 
someone “salted a gopher hole,’ 
sold shares in his “silver claim,” and 


‘the rush was on. 


{ 


A little town sprang up, with eat- 
ing and drinking places, hotel and 
dance hall, complete with piano. It 
was named Silver City, in the swash- 
buckling mood of frontier life. Silver 
hungry men staked claims in the 
valley, on the slopes of Castle 
Mountain along the ridges. Some 
ventured further from the centre, 
took up claims farther back in the 
mountains, came to town only for 
supplies, 

For several years the people of 
Silver City worked and lived, each 
hoping for the strike that would 
make him rich. 

But silver was never found. The 
“Salter” had long since left the 
scene. One by one the men left, 
each for the next dream-claim on 
his list. A few remained to scrape 
away at some copper streaks that 
had been found instead of silver. 


But the little city had lived its span. ! 


The last digging has been long 
grown over. Only a couple of sur- 
vivors are yet alive, neither living 
in the vicinity. 

Today, tourists motor or cycle on 
the paved highway past the little 
meadow, few realizing that in the 
tall’ grass sleeps the ghost of a 
frontier town. Directly opposite on 
the railway is the flag stop of Castle, 
while beside the road is a picnic 
and camp ground. Just a mile fur- 
ther west is a lunch counter and 
tourist camp, on the junction with 
the Windermere highway. At night, 
only the elk and coyotes wander 
about the places that once resounded 
to the suffle of hob-nailed shoes, 
rough voices, and the jingle of a 
piano. 


1st Ed—My roommmate is out do- 
ing literary work. 

2nd Ed—Literary work? 

1st Ed — Yeah, he takes young 
ladies out and gives them experi- 
ences for their confession stories. 


He (watching the football prac- 
tice)—That fellow will be our best 
man before the season is over. 

Co-ed (raapturously)—Oh, Buddy, 
this is so sudden! 


--- Webb Memorial Competition Essays -:- 


THE SNOWPLANE 


By Bob Proudfoot 


The paper presented on the Snow- 
plane was divided into two main 
parts. A brief review of the general 
features of the machine was made, 
followed by a more extensive study 
of the design characteristics of the 
propeller. A summary of the paper 
content is as follows: 

The snowplane, in its simplest 
form, is a small cab mounted on 
two pairs of skis, and propelled by 
means of an engine driven propeller. 
It is used for military purposes and 
by doctors, mailmen and farmers in 
rural areas. 

In designing a snowplane, some of 
the necessary features to be sought 
are: lightness of weight, economy 
and reliability in performance, low 
initial cost, simplicity and attrac- 
tiveness in design, and finally, a 
speed of at least thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

The selection of the materials for 
construction requires considerable 
forethought. Lightness in weight, 
good strength and working charac- 


teristics, and a low cost are the main 
essentials. 


A careful analysis of the frame 
stresses is necessary. Steel tubing 
and workable hardwood are used for 
the main frame, engine mounting 
and cab framework construction. 
Special canvas, underlaid with a felt 
insulating material is used for the 
covering of the cab. Aeroplane 
“glass” is used in the windows. 

The steering apparatus is similar 
in working principles to that of an 
automobile. The skis are attached 
to the main frame by strut-like 


braces provided with springs and | 


shock absorbers. Brakes, clearance 
lights, a propeller and the necessary 
engine ‘gauges are also required. 

Some of the light air-cooled air- 
plane engines recommended are the 
Continental, the Franklin and the 
Aronca, all rated at from 55 to 65 
hp. at 2400 r.p.m. 

The design of the propeller will 
determine, to a large extent, the 


success of the snowplane. 

The propeller is, in its simplest 
form, a pair of rotating airofoils, the 
forces on which depend the motion 
of the airofoil relative to the sur- 
rounding air, in a manner similar 
to the forces produced on the wing 
section of an airplane. 


One of the theories used in pro- 
peller analyses is based on this as- 
sumption. The formulae for the 
thrust, torque, efficiency and stresses 
are obtained by considering the 
forces over the entire propeller. 

A graphical representation of the 
thrust torque, speed relationship, 
bending moment distribution and the 
variation in the angle of incidence 
of the blade proves very instruc- 
tional. Nomograms have been de- 
vised for the relationship between 
the propeller diameter, its speed of 
rotation, speed of translation, and 
the required engine horsepower. 

The use of new light weight alloys, 
plastics and plywoods will aid in 
producing a very useful and attrac- 
tive machine. The opening of the 
northern districts of the prairie 
provinces will probably provide a 
very good market for the future, 
low-priced snowplane. 


LARD PRODUCTION 


By Martin Winning 


In the production of lard and 
shortening we have three main prob- 
lems to overcome. In order of oc- 
currence they are: 

1. To prepare crude lard and tal- 
low from such raw materials as are 
available. | 

2. To refine the crude lard and 
tallow into the lard and shortening 
as it appears on the market. 

3. To devise and maintain. some 
type of control so as to have a 
uniform product from day to day. 

Each cut of meat produced in a 
meat packing plant is graded as to 
the amount of fat which it may 
have. The excess fat is then carted 
to the tank house where it is to be 
rendered down into crude lard or 
tallow. (Lard is rendered pork fat 
and tallow is rendered beef fat.) In 
the tank house the fat is treated 
with live steam for several hours. 
Following this the bone and meat 
particles are allowed to settle out, 


‘ed over the kettle. 


and the molten fat is drawn off and 
pumped to the refinery. 

Since shortening must have a 
limited fatty acid content, it is 
treated in a breaking tank to re- 
move as much acid as possible. The 
fat is next run into a mud kettle. 
Here is added a mixture of vegetable 
oils and English Fullers Earth. The 
mixtre is stirred by means of a set 
of pipes filled with steam and ro- 
tated by an electrim motor suspend- 
After this treat- 
ment is complete, the shortening is 
run through a filter press to re- 
move the Fullers Earth, and dropped 
into a cooling tank. The cooler 
brings the temperature of the fat to 
140 degrees F. f 

The shortening is then dropped 
into the cooler. From the cooling 
tank the shortening is dropped down 
on to another floor, where it is 
chilled on a large roller-like appar- 
atus. This converts the liquid into 


the solid form which one sees on 
the market. The solid shortening is 
packed into boxes or tierces con- 
taining forty-two gallons. 

The lard, which does not need to 
meet as high standards as the short- 
ening, goes through a procedure 
similar to the shortening. It does 
not, however, receive treatment with 
hydroxide in the breaking tank, nor 
is it deodorized. The mud kettle 
and filter press do the job of clean- 
ing the fat. No vegetable oils are 
added. From the filter press the 
lard goes directly through the cooler 
to the chilling roll without any 
pause for feodorization. From the 
chilling roll the lard is packed for 
transportation. 

Each particular firm will have its 
own standards and methods of test- 
ing to be sure their product is with- 
in the set limitations. Generally, 
the tests performed will be for color, 
acidity, melting point, moisture con- 
tent, percentage insoluble material, 
and keeping qualities. Any lard or 
shortening which does not meet 
the required standards in the tests 
has to be destroyed or reworked, if 
possible. 


LIGHTNING 


By John Weeks 


Why are we interested in_ it? 
Lightning strokes produce travelling 
waves on transmission lines having 
peak values measurable in thousands 
of kilovolts. These values are well 
above the insulation level of any 
line, and the result is a flashing over 
of insulators and subsequent grounds 
on the line. Furthermore, these 
travelling waves may burn out 
transformer and generator windings 
if they succeed in getting into the 
stations, with the result being a 
shutdown. The net result in either 
case is an inability to transmit power 
—this is known as an “outage on 
the line.’ Hence we see that the 
control of lightning, in so far as its 
effects on transmission lines is con- 
cerned, is directly connected with 
three things: 

1. Ability to transmit power with- 
out intermittent outages. 
Repair bill. 

Overhead — since knowledge 
that equipment is well protect- 
ed cuts down the investment in 


2. 
3. 


stand-by equipment. 

What is lightning? Before one 
can use or combat a thing or a pro- 
cess a knowledge of how that par- 
ticular object functions is necessary. 
The truth of this statement is up- 
held on all sides. Medical men use 
this idea as a basis in treatment of 
mental cases. Until scientists knew 
how the magnetic mine operated 
they were at a loss in so far as de- 
vising a method to combat them was 
concerned. However, soon after their 
operation was understood, degaus- 
sing was installed on ships, and we 
were well on the way to winning the 
Battle of the Atlantic. So it is with 
our problem of lightning. 

When the word “lightning” is 
mentioned, how many think of it in 
its true meaning—“the process of 
electric charges rapidly passing in 
large quantities between one cloud 
and another or between a cloud and 
the ground?” Very few, I would ven- 
ture to say. We think of a flash of 
light, rain clouds and the remainder 


.until the beginning of 


of the characteristic thunder storm. 
This was the way of thinking by 
everyone — including scientists — up 
the eigh- 
teenth ctntury when the close re- 
lationship between a spark of elec- 
tricity and a lightning stroke was 
first realized. However, research in 
this field of science has been carried 
on extensively only in the last 
twenty years. Why? A transmis- 
sion line is like a chain—it is only 
as strong as its weakest insulation. 
As longer lines become the vogue 
in power transmission, outages like- 
wise become more and more a bug- 
bear. Hence the last twenty years 
have seen an enormous amount of 
research done on this topic. 
However, take note—twenty years 
is but a page in any book of scien- 
tific research. Much is known about 
lightning, is agreed. However, in a 
young field like this, how do we 
know that there are not phases that 
have not even been dreamt of—let 
alone thought about? How do we 
know that what we have assumed to 
be true about theories of charge 
formation in thunderclouds and their 
subsequent discharge are not based 
on incorrect assumptions? Things 


COAL MINING 


By Jack Longworth 


This paper gave a brief account 
of the mining operations as carried 
out in the southwest corner of this 
province. The process of mining 
coal, beginning with the preliminary 
prospecting and following through 
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the development of a mining prop- 
erty to the cleaning, grading and 
turning out of the finished product 
was traced with special reference to 
interesting features in the Bellevue 
and Blairmore mines. 


The coal bearing formation occur- 
ring in this area is the Kootenay 
formation, which contains the high- 
est grade coal in the prairie prov- 
inces. Seams which are now being 
mined vary in thickness between six 
and twenty feet and have pitches 


. varying from five degrees to vertical. 


Machinery plays a big part in the 
actual mining and delivery of the 
coal to the cleaning plant on the 
surface. Motors, operated with 
compressed air, are used to pull 
loaded pit cars in some mines, while 
others utilize steel rope haulage. 


The cleaning process is essentially 
a means of separating the coal from 
rock, and is carried out on the 
principle of differences in specific 
gravity with the aid of water and 
air blasts. 

Together the Bellevue and Blair- 
more mines produce an average of 
3,500 tons per working day, the 
chief consumers of which are the 
C.P.R. and Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co., Trail. 


Three Days 


There are three days in the week 
on which and about which we never 
worry — two carefree days kept 


sacredly free from fear and appre- 
hension. 


One of these days is yesterday. 
Yesterday, with all its cares and frets 
and all its pains and aches, all its 
faults, its mistakes and blunders, has 
passed forever beyond recall. 


And the other day that we do 
not worry about is tomorrow. To- 
morrow, with all its possible adver- 
sities, its burdens, its perils, its large 
promises and poor performance, its 
failures and mistakes, is as far be- 
yond mastery as its dead sister, yes- 
terday. 

There is left for ourselves, then, 
but one day in the week—today. 
Any man can fight the battles of to- 
day. Any woman can carry the bur- 
dens of just one day; any man can 
resist the temptation of today. It is 
only when we wilfully add the bur- 
dens of those two awful eternities, 
yesterday and tomorrow—such bur- 
dens as only the mighty God can 
sustain—that we break down.. It 
isn’t the experience of today that 
drives man mad. It is remorse for 
what happened yesterday and dread 
of what the morrow may disclose. 


SLATER LINEMAN. . 


Why Not Marry an Engineer? 


Verily, I say unto ye, marry not an engineer; 

For an engineer is a strange being and possessed of many evils. 
Yea, he speaketh always in parables which he calleth formulae, 
He wieldeth a big stick which he calleth a slide rule, 

And he hath only one bible, a hand book. 

He thinketh only of strains and stresses, and without end of 


thermodynamics. 


He showeth always a serious aspect and seemeth 


how to smile. 


not to know 


He picketh his seat in a car by the springs thereof and not by 


the damsels. 


Neither does he know a waterfall except by its horse-power, 
nor a sunset except that he must turn on the light, nor a 
damsel except by her weight. 

Always he carrieth his books with him, and he entertaineth his 
sweetheart with steam tables. 

Verily, though his damsel expecteth chocolates when he calleth, 
she openeth the package to discover samples of iron ore. 
Yea, he holdeth her hand but to measure the friction thereof, 
and kisseth her only to test the viscosity of her lips, for in 
his eyes shineth a faraway look that is neither love nor a 

longing look—rather a vain attempt to recall formulae. 

Even as a boy he pulleth a girl’s hair but to test its elasticity; 

But as a man he deviseth different devices. 

For he counteth the vibrations of her heartstrings 

And seeketh ever to pursue his scientific investigations. 

Even his own heart flutterings he counteth as a measure of 


fluctuation, 


And enscribeth his passion as a formula, 
And his marriage is a simultaneous equation involving two 


unknowns 
And yielding diverse results. 


Verily, I say unto ye, marry not an engineer. 
—Shakeloose (Northwestern News). 
Psalm to an Engineer’s Sweetheart. 


UNIVERSITY STATION CKUA 


Probably one of the least known 
institutions on the campus is the 
radio station, which has been part 
of the University since 1927. Actual 
start of broadcasting from the U., 
however, started in 1923. 

In 1923 it was decided that a policy 
of educational broadcasting should 
be attempted. An arrangement was 
made with CJCA whereby the Uni- 
versity was to be responsible for 
educational programmes on certain 
days of the week. Remote control 
apparatus was installed in the Ex- 
tension Department for this purpose. 

Response to: this effort over three 
and a half years was so encouraging 
that the University authorities de- 
cided to install a broadcasting sta- 
tion to be operated by the Univer- 
sity itself, and in the spring of 1927 
negotiations began. In that year a 
100 watt transmitter was purchased. 
It was the former transmitter of 
CHCY. Negottians were carried out 
which resulted in the securing of a 
licence allowing the station to oper- 
ate with a power of 500 watts on the 
frequency of 580 ks. The call letters 
were to be CKUA. Engineering and 
mechanical details were left to the 
Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 

The new transmitter was located 
south of Pembina, in the little ‘grey 
building which still stands there. 
New studio equipment was also pur- 
chased and installed on the second 
floor of the Extension Building, 
where it still is. 

The station was the first educa- 
tional station in Canada, and for 
the next thirteen years pioneered 
the field. During this time the 
station gained a unique position in 
the field of broadcasting, as ind- 
cated by crticisms of those who were 
not able at all times to get the 
station on their radios. This result- 
ed in an attempt to widen the 
coverage. At first this was done 


like this have happened before. This 
all adds up to suggest that a man 
with an open mind, a desire for 
knowledge by way of research, and 
the ability to think clearly will not 
go amiss in this rapidly growing and 
exceedingly interesting field of scien- 
tific research. 


through the Foothills Network, 
which from 1931 to 1935 consisted of 
CKUA, CFAC, CJOC, and later 
through the Alberta Educational 
Network. Increasing demands made 
it impossible to get time on other 
stations, and so the University had 
to depend on its own limited cover- 
age. 

In 1934 the station was completely 
rebuilt, but by 1938 it had become 
apparent a change would have to be 
made, as decreasing efficiency was 
cutting down the value of the ser- 
vice being rendered. The station 
also no longer met with the require- 
ments of the law in respect to 
broadcasting. 

In 1940 it was decided to buy a 
new 1000 watt transmitter, and this 
was done. R.C.A. equipment of the 
latest and best design was purchased 
and installed at its present location, 
three miles south of the city limits 
on the Calgary Trail. It was de- 
cided at that time also to enter the 
commercial field, but attempts to 
obtain a commercial licence were 
not successful. 

The station has played an import- 
ant and interesting part in the acti- 
vities of University students here. 
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OPINIONS ON THE E.S.S. --- BY ENGINEERS 


ONE OPINION .... 


Undoubtedly, at some time during 
his stay at our University every 
Engineering student is told, in a 
joking manner or otherwise, one or 
many of the shortcomings of our 
student group. The character of 
these remarks or the feeling with 
which they are uttered is irrelevant. 
Perhaps our tendency is to shrug 
them off with the knowledge that 
such quips are merely spontaneous 
manifestations of a friendly inter- 
faculty rivalry necessary on every 
campus. Such an attitude is foolish. 
A rational consideration of the situ- 
ation proves to be enlightening, 
certainly not reassuring. 


Initially, let us agree on one 
point, at least. There is no “typical 
Engineer”! There can be no typical 


Engineer at this, or any other uni- 
versity. None can deny the diver- 
sity of character represented in any 
student body, regardless of faculty, 
racial, or countless other even more 
petty discriminations. 

Why, then, do we find ourselves 
in the unfortunate position of having 
many of our efforts, commendable 
otherwise, dismissed by others, with 
the all enveloping phrase, “Done in 
typical Engineer fashion!”, or other 
words to the same effect? 

Surely most will agree that many 
of our Engineering escapades are 
highly entertaining, harmless, and 
undoubtedly stimulating in their 
efect on an already stimulated 
- campus spirit. Let us not conclude, 
however, that this justifies all. 
Many more of our actions, although 
perhaps on a smaller scale, are not 
so accountable. 

Four years is a short step in a 
lifetime. Yet during that short 
step, most of us, by rights, must 
pass from an undeniable adolescent 
naiveté into membership in a skill- 
ed technical personnel, expected, in 
these times especially, to have ac- 
quired in the interim a sense, at 
least, of maturity. 

For the very reasons implied pre- 
viously, these statements cannot and 
do not apply to us all, but certainly 
none of us'are egoists enough to 
place ourselves in the group to 
which they do not apply. 


Since such problems are mainly 
those of the individual, it may seem 
superfluous to suggest reasons for 
an oft exhibited childishness. How- 
ever, some points are worthy of 
consideration. 


Is not our Engineering folklore, 
impressive though it may be, highly 
exaggerated? Visualize the effect 
of the first few days of being an 
Engineer, upon the gullible mind 
of many a freshman, only too eager 
to gain a shield of false bravado 
and thus assure himself of a place 
among the not-so-impressive upper- 
classmen. Note the gusto and in- 
dulgence with which the former 
shout the words of the lewd and 
idealistic verses that comprise the 
mainstem of this folklore. This is 
not the fault. The fault is with us 
upperclassmen ourselves, and in- 
volves an irresponsibility stemming 
perhaps from a similar treatment we 
underwent in our freshman year. 

We don’t expect anyone to be 
grown up when they reach Univer- 
sity. We have been here several years 
and still aren’t. In fact, investiga- 
tion reveals that some of us have 
not even as yet “quaffed 40 beers.” 
Why, then, must we fill innocent 
heads with nonsensical _ notions, 
when we could well be implanting a 
sense of pride and loyalty to a 
group that should and could ex- 
emplify sincere, rational develop- 
ment of character, rather than a 
foolish deluding, due to an over- 
emphasis of mock savoir-faire, cer- 
tainly out of place at present. 

It is highly disconcerting to be 
confronted by a person who has 
undergone a two-week metamor- 
phosis from a well-behaved, decent 
type of young fellow, to a heel- 
clicking, oath shouting, generally 
obnoxious, faculty fanatic. 

The responsibility is a simple one, 
then, perhaps if only to temper our 
indiscretions with an iota of dis- 
cretion. It lies with each and every 


one of us. Most of us share the 
blame, let us all attempt to share 
the cure. ’ 


I trust there is more than one 
dissenting voice in the multitude. 


A Future in the Sky 


It is now an accomplished fact 
that Edmonton is the Gateway to 
the North—the aerial gateway. Of 
course, the people of Edmonton have 
long proclaimed this, from the time 
of the first bush fliers, Yet, once, 
other Western Canadian cities voiced 
similar claims. Until very recently, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver assert- 
ed their strategic locations on routes 
to the north. 


Now, circumstance and geography 
have placed Edmonton far ahead of 


the others. Our aeronautical de- 
velopment is familiar. Bush fliers 
and bush operators blazed the 


pioneer trails, centering mostly in 
Edmonton. Over their trails have 
the aerial highways of today been 
built. Then the Russian Arctic 
flights of 1937—across the top of the 
world—took them over Edmonton. 
Finally, selection of the inland route 
for the Alaska Highway firmly es- 
tablished Edmonton as the key to 
the north. Expansion of airports on 
the Fort Nelson-Fairbanks skyway 
and establishment of ferry-routes 
across the Bering Sea rolled on in- 
ternational thoroughfare right up to 
our front door. 


But what of the future? Interna- 
tional, economic and aeronautical 
tendencies indicate continued favor 
for this region. There is the pre- 
dicted development for this region. 
There is the predicted development 
of Alaska, which has its outlet 
through the already established 
route. Development of our own 
great north depends almost entirely 
on aviation. The string of airports 
to the south will be a boon to 
popular flying and inter-municipal 
air traffic. 

A great promise for new advance 
is in the hoped-for co-operative re- 
lations with Russia. A truly inter- 
national airline passes through our 
skies, linking Russia, Canada and 
the United States. It is not difficult 
to envisage Edmonton’s future as a 
main terminal on this airline. 


In the aeronautical future, the 
University of Alberta should have a 
part. There are many unsolved 
problems in Arctic flight. Especially 
do the difficulties lie along the yet 
unborne route across the great ice- 
cap, which the Russian fliers at- 
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tempted. Ever present are the prob- 
lems of weather, radio interference 
in magnetic polar region, difficulty 
of building bases along the route. 
The ordinary aids to flight—beams, 
emergency airports, radio, will have 
to be newly adapted or replaced. 
No little research will be required 
to solve all these, and many more 
problems. No doubt, the Russians 
have already done _ considerable 
work. After the war there will pro- 
bably be an exchange of ideas and 
results, which will be to the mutual 
benefit of all. But we should have 
some ideas and results to exchange. 

Our University is uniquely situ- 
ated, on the threshhold of a vast, 
undeveloped region, and on a cross- 
road of the world, in all the true 
unhackneyed sense of the term. We 
have the opportunity to do much 
useful work. A department for 
aviation research, or better still, 
aeronautical engineering, could be- 
come a part of our engineering 
faculty, its work on Arctic problems 
only part of the work in the broader 
aeronautical field, in which Canada 
has a destiny. 


Northern Convoy 


Many a convoy came past our 
camp in the summer of 743. Not 
ships, but trucks — trucks in the 
Yukon. And now, the day before 
our return to Edmonton and Varsity 


pleted, and most of the camp was 
being moved further north to start 
work on a new piece. 


The trucks had drawn up behind 
each other at the side of the road, 
engines idling. Their exhaust fumes 
made blue patterns in the grey 
Yukon morning. It was only late 
summer, but already the breath of 
approaching winter could be felt. 
One sensed it in the haze that some- 
time settled over the lake, in the way 
leaves whirled when caught up by a 
gust of wind, and in the honk of 
geese that were starting south. 


Conversation was boisterous and 
cheery, banter was in every voice. 
But underneath was a current of ex- 
citement and tense expectancy, like 
that before a great event. We walk- 
ed up and down the line of thirty- 
seven trucks, nodding to a smiling 
face here, making a remark there. 
Most of the faces were verey fami- 
liar, not in name, but in the kind of 
companionship that arises between 
men working together, the kind in 
which names do not matter. 

The last check had been made and 
all was in readiness. As the lead 
truck turned out into the road, the 
others swung in close behind. We 
hopped on one near the middle of 
the convoy, one with which we had 
“hitched” rides before. For a few 
‘moments we were part of the ad- 
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our own outfit was convoying north. | 
The construction of this section of | 
road, along the lake, had been com-' 


I am an Engineer. 


honest enterprise. 


performance and fidelity. 


which this implies. 


Faith of an Engineer 


In my profession I take deep 
pride, but without vainglory; to it I owe solemn obli- 
gations that Iam eager to fulfill. 

As an Engineer, I will participate in none but 
To him that has engaged my ser- 
vices, as employer or client, I will give the utmost of 


When needed, my skill and knowledge shall be 
given without reservation for the public good. From 
special capacity springs the obligation to use it well in 
the service of humanity; and I accept the challenge 


Jealous of the high repute of my calling, I will 
strive to protect the interests and the good name of 
any engineer that I know to.be deserving; but I will 
not shrink, should duty dictate, from disclosing the 
truth regarding anyone that, by unscrupulous act, has 
shown himself unworthy of the profession. 

Since the Age of Stone, human progress has been 
conditioned by the genius of my professional forbears. 
By ,them have been rendered usable to mankind 
Nature’s vast resources of material and energy. By 
them have been vitalized and turned .to practical ac- 
count the principles of science and the revelations of 
technology. Except for this heritage of accumulated 
experience, my efforts would be feeble. 
myself to the dissemination of engineering knowledge, 
and, especially, to the instruction of younger members 
of my profession in all its arts and traditions. 

To my fellows I pledge, in the same full measure 
I ask of them, integrity and fair dealing, tolerance and 
respect, and devotion to the standards and the dignity 
of our profession; with the consciousness, always, that 
our special expertness carries with it the obligation 
to serve humanity with sincerity. 

—Engineering News Record. 


I dedicate 


Science, which is the study and 
application of facts and measurable 
quantities, and religion which is the 
study and application of ways of 
living for the benefit of mankind, 
have clashed for many centuries. 
Both endeavor to obtain the same 
object, namely, advancing civiliza- 
tion, but the ethics of approach 
have been so diametrically opposite 
as to obscure the true purposes of 
each. 


Church in Middle Age 


The church is based on the ideal 
;of men living together in harmony 
| for the benefit of all men. Such an 
| ideal can only be fully conceived by 
| a_very few, but in order to apply it, 
_all men must participate. At its 
conception, the Leader guided the 
thought and as long as He lived, 
it varied within limited boundaries. 
However, after His death lesser, but 
just as enthusiastic, disciples con- 
tinued spreading the ideal. Since 
their minds were inferior, their in- 
terpretations crept in, and a glossy, 
worldly, superstructure embodied 
the foundations. As these religious 
teachings spread, the church advanc- 
ed in worldly possessions until by 
the end of the dark ages the church 
had built an empire the strength of 
which had never been seen before. 
Throughout the Dark Ages the 
church was the centre of learning, 
and kept the spark alive, but in the 
Renaissance its power was threat- 
ened, and departing from its Chris- 
tian principles, war was waged 
against all offenders. The Most 
Holy Inquisition became the gestapo 
for the church, and purges no dif- 
ferent from Hitler’s swept the world 
of all learned thinkers who openly 
upheld theories different from the 
church’s dogmatic but profitable 
teachings. The church of this age 
because of narrow, small men who 
had obtained control through in- 
trigue, force or money, failed in its 
purpose. Scientists such as Leonardo 


venture, felt the comradely mood 
and bold humor of the group, the 
high spirits of men on new adven- 
ture together. The feeling made 
the heart light. We would fain have 
remained. 


But our way lay to the south, 
theirs to the north, and we must 
not go further. At the bend where 
the road sweeps round the lake, our 
friend slowed down and we jumped 
off. The rest of the convoy sped 
by, then across the 
slower, along the other side of the 
lake. We watched until the last had 
disappeared around a turn across 
the haze, then slowly turned toward 
camp. 

Tomorrow would bring our own 
departure, and with it anticipation 
at seeing old places and old friends. 
Until then, was a sudden loneliness 


on having parted with new ones. 


bridge and, | 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


da Vinci, Galileo and Copernicus, 
though denounced and forced to 
carry on under overwhelming odds, 
recognized the true purpose and the 
limitation of the autocracy, thus 
they never lost faith in their Chris- 
tian ideal. As science advanced, the 
church was relegated to its true 
sphere, not of controlling politics, 
learning or science, but to the ad- 
vancement of the Christian way of 
life, the position it holds today. 


Nothing Is Impossible 


Science is an inanimate study, a 
study of actions and reactions. As 
the scientist advances in his studies, 
he becomes so absorbed in his im- 
mediate problem all else fades into 
the background. He ceases to re- 
alize the effect of his product on his 
fellow men, his sole concern being 
the proving and the utilizing of 
some of the laws of nature, the pro- 
duction of some new process, or 
the improvement of some existing 
method. In his field nothing is im- 
possible; sufficient knowledge and 
techniques might not be available 
as yet, but it is only a matter of 
time before they are made acces- 
sible. Consequently, his thought 
drifts in the same channel, there is 
no problem which cannot be solved. 
His experience, as has been shown, 
is with known quantities, or quan- 
tities which can be closely evaluated. 
Naturally, any complex problem 
such as human relations falls outside 
his scope; and his judgment, de- 
rived from scientific observation, is 
not necessarily of the best. How- 
ever, it must be remembered his 
mind is developed along logical con- 
cise lines, he knows how to ore 
ganize. His judgment is liable to be 
had and inconsiderate of minorities, 
but it is sound. 


Future Peace 


The religious educationalist, on 
the other hand, derives his under- 
standing of human relationships 
from contact with human problems. 
These problems can be so com- 
passionate that he, too, loses his 
sense of proportion of an overall 
picture; one example for him may 
prove the whole theory. To a scient- 
ist, this never proves anything. The 
simple rules he is able to follow 
for a complete, good life are hardly 
practical in the hard-headed, mon- 
opolistic business world of today. 
Thus his judgment is bound to be 
disregarding the present way of life. 
influenced drastically along lines 

Scientific progress has been so 
rapid in the last century that man 
has been unable to keep up in his 
social thinking. This is well illus- 
trated by the chaotic conditions re- 
sulting from scientific applications 
in world war. Science and religion 
have up to date trod opposite paths. 
If we are to avoid future world con- 
flicts, it is time they reached an 
understanding and followed a sane 


AND ANOTHER 


John realized he was snoring, but 
seemed powerless to do anything 
about it. It was one of those half- 
conscious slumbers in which the 
mind works relentlessly and thoughts 
roll up uncontrolled, but each 
vividly single and clear-cut, stripped 
of the overlapping and fuzziness of 
the day. There was the uncomfort- 
able feeling of detachment from his 
mind and thoughts. He was sweat- 
ing. 

Clicking away in the background 
was the rhythm, “We are, we are 


Thinking about the annual 1955 
parade held that day had started his 
train of thought. It had been the 
usual mild, orderly parade, the 
various departments segregated and 
led by neat, precisely-lettered plac- 


ards: “Aeronautics”, “Chemicals”, 
“Civils”, “Geologs’, and all the 
others. They were no better dress- 


ed than usual—suit, neat tie, shiny 
black shoes, except for the depart- 
mental colors on the vest. At in- 
tervals were banners and billboards, 
displaying well-executed drawings 
of test-tubes and retorts, bridges, 
transmission lines. The procession 
wound its way deliberately through 
the campus walks. Lines of specta- 
tors looked approvingly on. Just 
before dismissal a ring was formed 


.in Varsity Square, there was a short 


speech, and the event ended with, 
“We are, we are .... and can get 
cheers.” 

Just as now, John had felt un- 
comfortably uneasy, almost depress- 
ed, looking for something not there. 
Through his mind ran recollections 
of dormitory talk, old pictures—that 
ancient, battered Evergreen and 
Gold of ’43. With a guilty feeling he 
remembered one of the slogans in 
those pictures. .. There it was again: 
“ We are, we are...” John knew 
it should go, “... we can and will 
get cheers,’ but 


coming, “ ... we can drink forty 
beers!” His conscience tormented 
him. It was common legend that 


instead it kept’ 


that had once been the battle cry. 
There had been other things, too— 
banquets, a joke column—or had it 
been a whole paper?—informal, un- 
dignified election campaigns, and 
a Parade. He tried to dismiss the 
thoughts. He wouldn’t dare have 
them if he were awake. People just 
did not think such things in this age. 

Somewhere in the past ten years 
the Reformation had taken place, 
and now the campus was quite cor- 
rect. One did what was proper and 
dared not offend opinion. In fact, it 
took no little moral courage to rebel 
against “the thing that’s right”—one 
had to defy one’s very own, moulded 
conscience. .. . ; 
‘Darn that insistent chant! Why 
couldn’t they have it again—the 
thought thrust forward insistently— 
just for a day to see what it was 
like? There was really no regula- 
tion barring it, just—opinion. And 
Yeti. 

Suddenly, resolutely, in the cour- 
age of dream; John imagined him- 
self at their open-forum discussion 
next day flatly stating his stifled 
half-born thoughts, and suggesting a 
plunge out of conventionalism, just 
for a day—desperately. But, with a 
gasp, he realized what he was doing, 
the incredulous faces before him 
blurred, his head was spinning, 
lightly, on a cloud... . 


John awoke in a tangle of sheets, , 


wet with perspiration. Still quiver- 
ing, realization came—yes, this was 
the room, there was the pile of books 
as he'd left them. But it was the 
little calendar on the bookcase that 
convinced him. Suddenly he was re- 
assured—1945. His legs swung over 
the bed into battered old slippers. 

Abruptly he looked at the clock. 
There he was — missed his eight 
o'clock again. He smiled weakly. 
Things were as they should be. 

(NOTE: Will some psychologist or 
Med please let us know whether it 
is possible for one to dream while 
snoring, or vice versa? We fear lest 
the story be implausible.) 


Pardner, Them Were the Days... 


Hotels of the day have their rules, 
but they’re very mild affairs when 
compared to the lists of the early 
days of the Western prairies. Accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of 
the old McLeod Hotel, at McLeod, 
Alberta, dated Sept. 1, 1882, they 
were more of a tabloid of humor 
than a set of do’s and dont’s. 

Here is the McLeod list: 

Guests will be provided with 
breakfast and dinner, but must 
rustle their own lunch. 

Spiked boots and spurs must be 
removed at night on retiring. 

Dogs are not allowed in the bunks, 
but may sleep underneath. 


Candles, hot water, and other 
luxuries charged extra, also towels 
and soap. 


Towels changed weekly. 
powder for sale at the bar. 


Private entrance for ladies by 
ladder in the rear. 


Every known fluid (water ex- 
cepted) for sale at the bar. 

A deposit must be made before 
towels, soap or candles can be car- 
ried to rooms, 

When boarders are leaving, a re- 
bate will be made on all candles or 
parts of candles not burned or eaten. 
Special Rules: 

Baths furnished free, down by the 
river, but bathers must furnish their 
own soap and towels. 

No kicking regarding the quality 
or quantity of meals will be allow- 
ed. Those who do not like the pro- 
vender will get out or be put out. 

Quarrelsome or boisterous persons, 
also those who shoot off without 
provocation, guns or other explosive 
weapons on the premises, and all 
boarders who get killed, will not 
be allowed to remain in the house. 

When guests find themselves or 
their baggage thrown over the fence, 
they may consider that they have 
received their notice to quit. 

In case of fire the guests are re- 
quested to escape without unneces- 
sary delay. 

The bar in the annex will be open 
day and night. All drinks $1 each. 
No mixed drinks will be served ex- 
cept in case of death in the family. 

Only regularly registered guests 
will be allowed the privilege of 
sleeping on the bar-room floor. 

Guests without baggage must 
sleep in the vacant lot, and board 
elsewhere until their. baggage ar- 
rives. 

Meals served in own rooms will 
not be guaranteed in any way. Our 
waiters are hungry and not above 
temptation. 

To attract attention of waiters or 
bellboys, shoot a hole through the 
door panel. Two shots for ice 
water, three for a deck of cards, and 
so on. : 

All guests are requested to rise at 
6:00 am. This is imperative, as 


Insect 


reasonable course. In the days of 
peace to follow this disastrous war, 
reconstruction and reconversion will 
be required all over the earth. Such 
a program calls for tolerance, 
patience and Christian principles 
applied in all forms of endeavor. 
The scientist will be quite willing to 
bring about the materialistic changes 
and the religious educationalist to 
bring about the educational changes. 
In the past, both have done their 
parts separately; it is now reaching 
the point where co-operation of the 
two for our common ideal—Chris- 
tianity, the followship of men — is 
demanded. The correction of the 
ideas of each group by the other is 
bound to result in a much broader, 
understanding policy by both. Toler- 
ation and understanding of one by 
the other in the tasks which lie 
ahead will lead to a successful peace 
for mankind, 


sheets are needed for tablecloths. 

No tips must be given to any 
waiters or servants. Leave them all 
with the proprietor, and he will dis- 
tribute them if it is considered 
necessary. 


OFLAG VIIB_ 


By Marylea Hollick-Kenyon ? 


The day was pretty cold, pretty 
dreary. The grim wire fences and © 
the brutal guards seemed to mock _ 
Johnny, walking back and forth 
through the puddles, as he thought, 
“Five months now since I bailed 
out—five months wasted in this 
stinkin’ place ...” He sighed as 
he turned up the collar of his great 
coat and headed for his bunkhouse 
through the rain. ; 


Throwing himself on his cot, hi 
remarked, “Gee, if I wasn’t stuck in 
this dump, I could be back: at Var- 
sity; I'd be that much farther ahead © 
in Law. Don’t think Ill have the 
heart to tackle it all over again, 
even if we ecer crack this camp.” 

Joe, the P/O in the next bunk, 
rolled over. “Yeh, kid ...I often 
felt the same.” , 


“Hey, you guys,” a voice rose 
from the end of the room. “I once 
read about an outfit that would 
supply you with text-books so you 
could study. Did you ever try it?” 
Jimmy, a lanky kid of twenty-one, 
sat up. 


“Oh, sure—I\ know what stuff 
they’d pass out—‘First Lessons in 
Phonetic Spelling’. And anyhow, 
how the heck could we ever pay for 
it?” Johnny couldn’t believe any 
“outfit” could help him to study — 
Law. 

Jimmy spoke again: “This was in- — 
ternational, you fellows, and what’s 
more, free to students who are in 
jams like we are; stuck in mental 
and physical famines.’ ’ 

The discussion continued. Three — 
men in Oflag VIIB huddled together — 
after lights-out. Johnny could get 
Law books; he could even pass his — 
Bar exam if he got that far. Joe — 
was intent on continuing his pre- 
medical studies. Jimmy, who had° 
been a freshman engineer when his — 
Air Force call came, was eager to 
get back to his books and try his 
hand at a math course. 

Applications by needy students, 
especially those in P.O.W. camps; re- 
ceive immediate attention from the 
International Student Service. Books 
and other supplies are sent to 
prisoners to give them a purpose 
in life, help them endure prison 
conditions with a better heart. 

Remember, the war is still on— 
much fighting still remains—stu-\ 
dents from our own campus will 
join Lambert, Lee, McKay, Rogers, 
Williams and the many others. from 
this University who are captives of 
our enemies. 

Remember these men when you’re 
asked to give to the 1'S.S—you may 
be on the receiving end yourself 
some day. 


“THROUGH THESE PORTALS 


” 


oeee 


Opinion dare not you express 
For people think -of you the less, 
Especially if it might be 
Concerned with some fraternity. 


“Superficial we often tend 

But why, we cannot comprehend; 

Therefore, paint not the picture true 

But view us in tolerant hue.” oy 


“Say not we walk with gait unruly 
.Or that we love ourselves most truly, 
Contain yourself and quiet be 

Else surely grief will come to thee.” 


“We're here for gain and simple fun, 
We change, as soon as it is done; 

These few brief months dull not our life, 
We'll still make man a loving wife.” 


“And after all, it is not fair 
For you to sit and tear your hair 


In effort to abominate 
That precious word ‘Sophisticate’. 


ar9 9: 


But still, I say to you, my “dears,” 
If you'll but quiet “pseudo” fears, 
A dismal place it else would be 
Without your simple pleasantry. 


AVUBYHU. 
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OOX STUDENTI 


‘Yehudi is all rested up. His bruised and battered 
frame is beginning to feel quite normal again. 
this statement the swish of many ‘inquisitive ears 
waving in the breeze can be heard.) Why, you say, 
“Was Yehudi bruised and battered?” 


himself is not quite certain ‘why. 


that at the appeearance of the February 10 issue of the 
Gateway he was descended upon by hoards of frenzied + 
people (mostly female). From the ash can where he 
was stuffed, he heard these words, “There, I hope he 
The last sensation 
he can remember is that of the canine clutch of Nurse 
Revel’s dog (who was investigating—or something)— 
the ash can. Yehudi was informed later that he ‘was 
dragged to the Infirmary, where he lay moaning in 
pain until three days ago, consequently no issue last 


gets enough dirt for this week.” 


week. 


_ Yehudi’s espionage system has been doing good 
work, however, and a few juicy morsels have been 
transmitted to him. For instance, his chief spy came 
panting to the Infirmary window at 2:30 last Saturday 
morning to say he had seen Ralph Johnson crawling 
What an unearthly 


home. on his hands and knees. 
hour, Yehudi, thought! 


Yehudi hears that Roger Belzil is a very good 
Such a good mixer is he, in fact, that one 
night after transforming. one of the campus cuties into 
an exact replica of a scrambled egg, he was given a 


“mixer.” 


(At 


Well, Yehudi 
All he knows is 


Betty Kaiser. 


... by YERUDI 


black mark in her date book. But Roger was not 
discouraged, and was apparently living up to his re- 
putation last Saturday night. 


It took the strongest of Yehudi’s agents to hold him 
down last Sunday night, when he heard rumors of a 
pyjama party in Tuck circulating about. 
aide reported that he was not at all suspicious of any 
goings-on until he saw Anita Heckley madly clutch a 
polka-dotted strip of material which was elongating, 
accordian-like, below her coat. 
at the source of the giggles of her cronies, he found 
that they, too, were clad in their sleeping apparel: 
Yehudi’s aide reports that he has never seen the 
Eatan’s dry goods counter looking so attractive. 


Yehudi’s 


Upon trying to arrive 


Reports of the Senior Prom prove that at this time 
of year, most of the romances that were budding in 
the fall have blossomed. To illustrate’ the point, at- 
tending the Prom were Shirley Auld and Murray 
Jacques, Barbara Bunn and Frank Quigley, Mary 
Towerton and Bud Eggenberger, Eldon Foote and his 
overtown attraction. Proof also shows that if a person 
tries hard, he can get in between, e.g., Bill Cowley and 
Yehudi hears that “The answer to a 
Co-ed’s prayer,’ Forrest, and Betty (Forty-ounce) 
Graham, were one of the outstanding couples. 


So you see, even if Yehudi is disabled, he still gets 
the news. So beware, his next victim may be you! 


_ Just a Thought 


By J. E. Gander 


Still French Canada 


Before continuing, “the problem 
of welding one Canadian nation- 
ality,” a consideration of the “Cor- 
respondence” in last week’s issue of 
The Gateway is necessary. 


Miss Dandurand has presented 
what, at first glance, might appear 
to be a very analytical criticism of 
my previous article. My contact 
with French Canada and my know- 
ledge of Roman Catholicism is not 
yet extensive. Anything that Miss 
Dandurand, or anyone else, can do 
to increase this knowledge will be 
greatly appreciated. The early state- 
ments of my article apparently set 
off a response in Miss Dandurand 


ASK FOR 
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Milk - Cream 


Ice Cream 


Alberta Maid 
Butter 


All Pasteurized and 
Fresh Daily 


Northern Alberta 
Dairy Pool 
Limited 


Phone 28104 


The Co-operative Dairy 


of a type which we must avoid in 
any attempt at an objective consider- 
ation of the problem. In those early 
statements, I presented exactly the 
“age-old” fallacies with which she 
takes exception. Later, I qualified 
them by pointing out that they are 
abuses which an evolutionary pro- 
cess of enlightenment can obliterate. 
I did not level them against Roman 


Catholicism in general, but against a 
hierarchy which I accused (and still 
do) of striving to transfer religious 
authority to political authority. I 
have had personal contact with this 
abuse of Catholicism. Whether we 
like it or not, the extent to which 
it continues to exist, or is thought 
by the Protestant population to 
exist, will largely determine to what 
extent the Protestants will look with 
equanimity on Roman Catholicism. 
I do believe that as a result of edu- 
cation, travel, and urban centraliz- 
ation, the condition is being, and will 
continue to be, considerably lessen- 
ed. There is no reason why Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism can- 
not live harmoniously side by side 
on a national scale to further the 
“brotherhood of man.” 


The Language 


One bitter claim made by many 
Anglo-Canadians against the French- 
Canadians is the tenacity with which 
they cling to the French language 
and French culture. Similarly, as 
will be discussed in a later article, 
French-Canadian citizens frequently 
criticize the English population of 
the country for not respecting more 
sincerely its bi-lingualism. 

Anglo-Canadian complaints against 
use of the French language are not 
justified. There is no reason, consti- 
tutional, moral, or national, why the 
French Canadians should surrender 
their language. If they wish to 
travel either to none-French speak- 
ing Canada, or to the United States, 
they will find some knowledge of 


A French Language in a British 
Country 

But, argue English-speaking critics, 
“Canada is a British country. The 
language of Britain is English. Hence 
it is ridiculous to have a ‘foreign’ 
language in a British country.” The 
fallacy in this argument is a lack 
of realization in the true signific- 
ance of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Our Commonwealth has 
been held before the world as a rare 
example of Collective Security, 
based not on formal alliances, but on 
understanding and goodwill. But 
basically, the Commonwealth is a 
collection of British people who have 
settled in various regions around 
the globe. As yet the ‘Commonwealth 
has not embraced any people who 
first had not been subjected to 
British rule. The real test of the 
Commonwealth, as an example of 
possible world federation, comes 
when non-English speaking people 
are included. One such group is 
found in Quebec. If, in attempting 
to make our Commonwealth a suc- 
cess, we must stifle non-British, non- 
English speaking groups, obviously it 
is not a sound pattern for a world 
federation. 


British Food Posters 


By Allen Ronaghan 

Some good advice for students is 
contained in the exhibit of British 
Food Posters that the curious may 
now see on display. Co-eds who 
need new energy to arrive at eight 
o’clock classes and yet must preserve 
that girlish figure, will be interested 
to know that, as one poster states, 
“Potatoes feed without fattening and 
give you energy.” All students will 
do well to remember that “Carrots 
keep you healthy and help you to 
see in the blackout.” 


Artistically speaking, there are 
several posters that are worthy of 
mention, even though they are quite 
conventional. “Food Convoy,” “Un- 
loading” and “Markets” are pictures 
that are symbolic of the “blood, 
sweat and tears” required to feed-a 
nation like Great Britain at war. 
“Transport” by Frank Mason is a 


English necessary. But there is no| winter scene that is almost Canadian 


reason why the French language 
phenla not be the language of Que- 
C. 


| 


in both feeling and treatment, and 
might be taken for a scene on the 


Granted the obvious, that cor-' Alaska Highway were it not for the 


respondence and communication in searchlight beams in the background. 


a country in which only one lan- 
guage is used is easier than in a 
country of dual or multiple langu- 
ages, the contention still stands that 
unity of language is not a prere- 
quisite to nationalism or to harmony 
of racial groups. In Russia, with at 
least fourteen important national 
groups, definite measures have been 
taken to safeguard the rights and 
languages of each nationality. Swit- 
zerland is another frequently cited 
example. 


In discussing a group of posters 
like those in the exhibit, crititism 
must bear in mind the purpose for 
which they were designed. Since 
that purpose is to attract public 
attention to a series of facts, the 
posters must be colorful, simple in 
design and conventional in treat- 
ment, or the public will either pay 
no attention whatsoever or will be 
antagonized by them. The posters 
on display meet with these require- 
ments. 


».. or helping radio? 
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feel at home 


When he’s back on furlough, three words, Have 2 Coke, bring a 
- soldier’s earlier life back to mind—his days after school or after 
work, with the gang and with his girl. Ice-cold Coca-Cola holds a 
friendly place in Canadian life. It should have a place in your family 
icebox. Wherever Canadians go, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 


that refreshes—has become a symbol of our friendly way of life. 


The Coca Cola Company of Canada, Limited, Edmonton 
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You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 

A ‘‘Coke.”’ Both mean the quality 
@J product of The Coca-Cola 
Company of Canada, Limited. 


Campus Personalities 


--- YOU SHOULD KNOW THEM 


“Yeh, but you can’t have two 
cuts of that guy—we’ve already got 
one! What do-you think this is? 
A charity centre?” Thus spake the 
Oracle of The Gateway office. 
Known to his respectful public as 
Roger Belzil, Business Manager of 
The Gateway, and any other organ- 
ization which falls in his path. 

The broad Belzil acres near St. 
Paul were Roger’s first home back 
in 1921. There among his ten bro- 
thers and sisters he beat them up as 
often as they ganged up on him; 
craftily filled their socks with 
scratch grass and enticed them into 
the poison ivy. He threw spitballs 
in school with others of his genera- 
tion, until at twelve he entered 
Jesuit College in Edmonton. There 
he labored for eight years until he 
graduated when he was_ twenty 
with a B.A. degree; asa result of 


this training he’s an excellent bilin- 
guist, being equally facile in French 
and English. Which really means 
that he can on occasion curse his 
fate equally well in either tongue. 


Remember the cute lil bobby- 
socker in the Law Club skit last 
fall? The one with the cute figure 
who sang “It’s love, love, love!” in 
such melting tones? Well, that was 
Roger. The Law Club (“The Nine” 
to the profession) seems a versatile 
organization, and certainly brings 
out hidden talents in its members. 
The position of executive member, 
treasurer and president have been 
successfully filled by Belzil, in his 
three years at this campus. 

When the Philharmonic was still 
in operation, Rog was right in there 
as its assistant business manager. 
This year he handles the affairs of 
the Varsity Talent Show. Ticket 
sales, advertising and costumes ex- 


penses are bearing down on the 
Belzil brain at the moment. 

Lately, in the summer he went 
up north on the Hudson’s Bay boat, 
“The Porphyry,” as its purser. 
Maybe that’s all they thought he 
could carry, but they were wrong. 
As everyone knows, Rog is easy to 
get along with and not in the least 
pugnacious or easily provoked, but 
this department has it on the best 
authority that Roger beat up the 
ship’s cook, who was a large swarthy 
half-breed. He took in Yellowknife 
and Goldfields and all the roaring 
northern river towns. So here is 
another man who may be small in 
stature, but he makes himself felt 
in more ways than one. For in- 
stance, you can hear loud shouting 
as he merges from the Law Library, 
the noise being from his sox and 
tie. He has many noisy numbers 
among his more conservative court- 
room cravats. 


By reason of the love which his 
brother Zates bear him, he rates a 
single room. This may be one cause 
of Belzil’s being a first class general 
man every year he’s been on the 
campus. (Based on the assumption 
that one’s marks vary inversely as 
the disturbance made by one’s room- 
mate.) We have concluded that this 
is not the only reason, as he also 
received last spring's B’nai Brith 
Prize in Law. 


After graduation Roger will pack 
away his loud sox for army issue 
and head east to take a bilingual 
officers’ training course near Mon- 
treal. As the wars are won by the 
infantry, it can’t last long after 
Belzil gets in. 


Belzil’s off hours are spent loung- 
ing around the Zate house in bull 
sessions with the boys, or sleeping, 
or going out on parties, depending 
on the time of day. The movies 
draw a lot of cash from the Belzil 
roll as well. He’s often as not been 
seen out with a certain beautiful 
blonde, and we’re not kidding, she 
is beautiful. 

Belzil is no boy to hang back at 
a party. He is almost always chief 
mixer of. liquor refreshment; with 
a keen sense of humor and an im- 
mense “joie de vivre,” he contributes 
considerably to the festivities where- 
ever he may be. 

Incidentally, to get an interview 
with Belzil was like catching the 
clerk at a fire-sale, and extracting 
information was worse than any 
dentist’s job. This week’s victim 
was not so amenable as most to 
The Gateway’s rubber hose, notably 
because familiarity breeds contempt. 
He said, “I’ve had a very dull life,” 
and nothing else for the first ten 
minutes. Nearly all these remarks 
are from corruptible friends, who 
have sunk so low as to commercialize 
on their friendship. But Belzil will 
in the end know all—he’s business 
manager. 


One of the busiest men on this 
campus is J. Ernest Nix. If he’s not 
in the Yearbook office chasing 
write-ups and correcting the errors 
therein, he’ll be in the back row 
of the choir booming away in the 
bass section. (Isn’t it surprising, 
the men who sing bass?) 

Nix is the most patient and long- 
suffering man in the most hectic 
headquarters on the campus— 
namely, the E. & G. office. People 
may scream over his head, walk 
over his shoulders, lift him up by 
the collar to see if he’s sitting on 
the layout for page 120, and do 
everything but throw him in the 
files with the 744 pictorials. Nix 
never bats an eye; just goes on 
hunting for the write-up for the 
Co-ed Club. 

Ernie began his career under the 
name of “Little Nix, Number Six,”— 
or, as Ernie said, “My Baby.” He 
was a parasite on his parents, who 
live here in Edmonton in the same 
house they occupy to this very day, 
25 years later. Nix was exposed to 
the curriculum at Oliver School, 
where he began his publication 
career as Editor of “The Keyhole,” 
an effort consisting of a weekly copy 
attached to a blackboard carrying 
more or less slanderous remarks by 
Ernie and his two confreres. 

A long career of cartooning in 
high school led him to the position 
of Art Editor of the Vic “Argosy” 
in high school. It also cost him a 
lot of friends, said Nix—those who 
resented his attempts at portraiture. 
He avoided women between ten 
and fifty like the plague, until a 
certain day when he was forced by 
circumstances to take a girl to a 
party. That event marked the end 
of one phase in his life, and the 
start of a new and different one. Of 
this we shall say nothing more ex- 
cept that Something New was added 
on registration day last fall, as He 
and fiancée Marg Latter filled out 
forms together — she in freshman 
Arts, and he in Theology, his fourth 
year on this campus. 

Ernie, like most men, has a secret 
vice. He plays the trombone. In 
high school he was a star attraction 
on the school orchestra, popularly 
known as “Mr. Baker and his Corn- 
huskers.” Ev Wolfe's first band had 
Ernie among the pioneers. Music 
first entered his life when he was 
seven, and he had to stay in and 
pound Paderewski instead of playing 
kick the can with the other kids. 
In spite of this, he still plays the 
piano for his own amusement. (“I 
laugh myself sick,’ he said.) He 
plays the organ in St. Steve’s chapel, 
as well, 


The Students’ Union at Vic let him 
in as class representative. Trail 
Rangers kept him busy when he 
wasn’t campaigning in the Tuxis 
Boys’ Parliament. He has been 
speaker, leader of the Opposition, 
and Premier in various sessions. The 
name of Nix is renowned for he, by 
means of his biting oratory, was the 
downfall of the party in power. Jack 
Pritchard, fellow - parliamentarian, 
said that they have been trying to 
straighten out Nix’s set-up ever 
since. 


When Nix Six came out of high 


school he juggled accounts and 
dumped ash trays in his father’s 
office for about a year. He closed 
the ledger at nights to play with 
the Philharmonic; he was with them 
for three years altogether. 

Psychology will be a major for 
Ernie. Soon you will hear, “Please, 
Mr. Nix, I’m in a fix .. .” over the 
radio instead of the appeal to Mr. 
Anthony. 

The S.C.M. and the Theology Club 
have found a capable executive in 
Ernie in his years on ‘the campus. 
For off-hours amusement he fre- 
quented The Gateway office in his 
second year. This pernicious habit 
persisted into 1943, when occasional 
features by Nix were replaced by 
subtle witticisms and dry humor from 
the pen of “Zadoc.” The literary 
bug went to town with our hero as 
he was inveigled into the Student 
Editor’s chair on last year’s Ever- 
green and Gold. This year he reach- 
ed the climax with a free horsewhip 


PHARMACY 
PHUMES ... 


By D.D.T. 


Well, the Pharmacy Club is at last 
planning an event in the near future. 
This will take the form of a Formal 
Dance and Banquet at the “Mac” on 
March 6th. There has been a con- 
siderable lack of spirit in this club. 
(Dr. Matthews keeps it under lock 
and key.) 

Who’s that nice young man who 
at the E.S.S. House Dance tapped 
Terry's shoulder and said, “Hari 
Kari?” which is Japanese for “May 
I cut in”? 

That little Marion is beginning to 
be quite a “cut-up,” especially in 
Zoo lab... Dynamite comes in small 
packages, proved where Tiny set a 
match to her lab. coat, locked it in 
her chem 40 locker, and ran. . . In 


case you are wondering what caused 
the outlandish laugh we heard from 
Hazel the other day in Zoo lob., 
Jean Macdonald had just asked 
Hazel where the numbers were on 
the nerves of the frog. Hers didn’t 
have any. 


A “Cinnamon” is a word you use 
when you can’t think of the word 
you want. 

George is actually the one in this 
class who has enough intelligence 
to be a pill-pusher. He can count 
to 100! 

What was our ingenious young 
Mr. Dixon thinking of when he 
poured his Acetic Acid into the 
Cinnamon Water? Come now, Keith, 
who is bothering you this time? Is 
it the little nurse or the high school 
teacher? 


It seems as if the sleigh-ride was 
not enough for some who attended, 
or why else would they have walked 
home over the high level bridge? 


FRIENDS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By J. E. 


Some time ago I heard criticism 
of a proposed consolidated high 
school. The criticisms were based 
on a feared increase in taxes. The 
high school was designed to make 
secondary education accessible to a 
large group of rural youngsters who 
must otherwise make shift with the 
“hit or miss’ system so prevalent in 
many outlying districts. (The critics 
had no children so-located, hence 
could not benefit directly from the 
new school.) An article in the Jan- 
uary issue of “The New Trail,” pub- 
lished by the Alumni Association of 
the University, offset the above, 
narrow-minded, selfish criticism, and 
restored some of my. faith in the 
benevolence of man. 


Over Fourteen Thousand Dollars 


“The New Trail” mentions grants 
and awards totalling, approximately, 
fourteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. Not content with the list 
so totalled, a note is added, “The 
Registrar of the University will be 
happy to supply further information 
concerning these or other scholar- 
ships available at the University.” 

Investigating the list further, some 
trace is found of the work of grad- 
uates. Many undergraduates won- 
der what bottomless pit swallows up 
our graduates. From the standpoint 
of the University, the last seen or 
heard of most of them is the picture 
in cap and gown, and a tiny article 
in a lost corner of a newspaper. 
But all graduates are “exposed” to 
the Alumni Association. The Janu- 
ary issue indicates, unobtrusively, 
that some graduates remember the 
trials of the undergrad. Some stu- 
dents complete their University 
work because there are “Friends of 
the University.” Many students re- 
ceive improved education because of 
gifts presented by these Friends. 


The Friends of the University 

The annual report of “The Friends 
of the University” organization indi- 
cates that nearly four thousand 
dollars was given directly or in- 
directly to students. There was a 
twelve hundred dollar Gas Company 
Undergraduate Scholarship; a five 
hundred dollar Burns and Company 
grant for research in Animal Sci- 
ence; one thousand dollars in Bur- 
saries distributed to worthy stu- 
dents, divided last year between 
Arts and Science, Household Econ- 
omics, Commerce, Medicine, Nurs- 
ing, Education and Dentistry;.a five 
hundred dollar contribution to a 
manual on Alberta flora; contribu- 
tions to a Shakespeare library, and 
Medieval History library; four hun- 
dred dollars for microscopes for 
Anatomy and Bacteriology; a one 
hundred twenty-three dollar contri- 
bution toward the purchase of Sac- 
cardo’s “Sylloge Fungorum.” 


Looking Up and Down 
Two things stand out after con- 
sideration of this list of contribu- 


with enclosed directions in his capa- 
city of Editor of the 25th Evergreen 
and Gold. 

Varsity playgoers will remember 
Ernie for his moving portrayal of 
“The Wall” in “Pyramus and Thisbe” 
last spring. 

Courage is a good quality. Ernie 
keeps in practice with his boys’ 
group at Wesley United Church. 
They tear him apart once a week, 
with mixed sports as their excuse 
for mayhem. 

As it seems to come to all men, 
surveying came to Ernie. He was 
out in the wilds one summer with a 
surveying party, looking for oil or 
something, and considers his educa- 
tion now almost complete. 

Ernie is a leading light in the 
Choir; it is even rumored that he 
sings the loudest of all. We believe 
this to be mere hearsay, but come 
to the Choir’s concert next week and 
discover the Truth! 


The Douglas Printing 
Co., Ltd. 


Printers of 
Evergreen and Gold 


“Edmonton’s Oldest and 
Largest Printers” 


Gander 


tions. First, that we are not without 
friends. The Friends organization 
offers a helping hand to many stu- 
dents; a hand with a grip growing 
ever more powerful, able to help 
more and more students. “The 
Friends of the University” society 
includes “any person who cares to 
subscribe five dollars a year or more 
to provide extras that the Univer- 
sity budget cannot cover and to 
help students who might not other- 
wise be able to continue their 
studies.” 

The above quotation from “The 
New Trail” brings us to the second, 
and, to the undergraduate, the more 
immediately important aspect of 
“The Friends of the University.” 
With the prospects of highly remun- 
erative summer employment dwind- 
ling, more and more students will 
be placed in severe financial posi- 
tions. There are Friends anxious to 


help. 
J. E. G. 


Westglen Teacher 
Addresses A.T.A. 


Education students of the Univer- 
sity local of the A.T.A. met in St. 
Joe’s Monday evening; Feb. 12th, to 
hear an address by Mr. Larue Smith 
of Westglen High on “The Organiza-_ 
tion of the A.T.A.” Mr. Smith dis- 
cussed in a very informative and 
interesting manner the organization 
and the professional duties and privi- 
leges of the members. Afterwards 
there was a very lively discussion on 
the strengthening of the faculty 
spirit. Madeleine Singer and Lois 
MacLean were congratulated on 
their awards in the recent Interyear 
plays. Coffee and cookies were en- 
joyed afterwards. 

Oh, yes! Every Wednesday at 9:00 
am. a group of grimly determined 
students can be seen entering the 
sanctum of 102 St. Joe’s, and mut- 
tering a couplet from the Ed. song: 

“We cook up tests, 

To give the pests.” 
These are the members of a group 
who are working on a little upos 
entitled “How to carry on a project 
in an A.T.A. Local.” The committee 
in charge consists of Reed Shields, 
Kay Pierce and Sverre Solberg. 


“You should be more careful to 
pull your shades down at night. 
Last night I saw you kissing your 
wife.” 

“Ha! Ha! The joke’s on you. I 
wasn’t home last night. 
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FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 


Universities of Imperial Germany 


by Dr. J. M. MacEachran 


The Universities of Imperial Ger- 
many were universally recognized 
as the foremost centres of free in- 
tellectual life and organized scientific 
research in the world. Their rise to 
this high distinction dates from the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
early German Universities, of which 

_ Heidelberg (1385) and _ Leiepzig 
(1409) are best known, were model- 
led on the University of Paris (1121). 
There were four Faculties—Theol- 
ogy, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The 
Faculty of Arts was based upon the 
reorganization of the “Artes Liber- 
ales” and served mainly to provide 
a training in dialectical disputation 
and to prepare students for the other 
three “higher” Faculties. The in- 
struction in all Faculties was strictly 
determined by the traditional studies 
and was based upon canonical text- 
books from whose authoritative 
teachings no departure was_per- 
mitted. With the foundation of the 
Universities of Halle (1694) and 
Goettingen (1737), however, the 
Universities began to play a new 
role as the pioneers of scientific 
research and the free pursuit - of 
knowledge, and when the Univer- 
sity of Berlin was founded (1810) 
that role assumed a very definite 
and far-reaching significance in the 
intellectual life of the nation. 

The function of the new Univer- 
sity of Berlin in relation to the State 
is clearly indicated by Wilhelm von 
Humbolt, who was the leading spirit 
of its foundation, in a memoir pub- 
lished in 1810. “The State,” he says, 
“should not treat the Universities 
as if they were higher classical 


schools or schools of special sciences.. 


On the whole, the State should not 
look to them at all for anything that 
directly concerns its own interests, 
but should rather cherish a convic- 
tion that, in fulfilling their real 
destination, they will not only serve 
its own purposes, but serve them. on 
an infinitely -higher plane, com- 
manding a much wider field of oper- 
ation, and affording room to set in 
motion much more efficient springs 
and forces than are at the disposal 
of the State itself.” In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that in 1808, 
Napoleon had organized the French 
Universities on the opposite prin- 
ciple, in accordance with which all 
the Faculties, curricula and examin- 
ations were controlled by State 
officials while practically all initia- 
tive was denied to the instructor. 
It required about two generations 
for the French people to recognize 
the superiority of the German ideal 
in advancing the interests of the 
liberty they coveted. 


Original Scientific Research 


The University of Berlin, following 
the initiative of Halle and Goettin- 
gen, set for itself two objectives 
which it regarded as most funda- 
mental for University life. The 
first, and most important, was that 
it should provide the most adequate 
facilities possible for original scien- 
tific research. This marked a dif- 
ferent policy from that followed 
since the 17th century in England 
and Paris where scientific research 
came under the jurisdiction of the 
royal Academies (Royal Society and 
Académie Royale). The second was 
the attainment of proficiency in 
scholarship which was possible only 
on the firm establishment of the 
principle of freedom of thought and 
freedom in teaching. Both of these 
objectives—research and scholarship 
—now became the chief concern of 
the Philosophical Faculty, which was 
accordingly elevated from the 
“lower” to the highest Faculty, and 
under the influence of men like 
Fichte, Schleiermacher and Hegel 
made Speculative Philosophy the 
foremost subject of study. One of 
its most important functions was to 
train high-grade teachers for the 
“Gymnasien” and other high schools 
that prepared students for the Uni- 
versity. 

In accordance with this double 
objective, the student proceeding to 
the Ph.D. degree, which was award- 
ed by the Philosophical Faculty, 
was required to complete an ori- 
ginal piece of research (Arbeit) and 
to profess competency in three allied 
fields of knowledge. The field in 
which he chose his Arbeit was 
known as the Hauptfach; the other 
two were the Nebenfacher. In order 
to assist the student in mastering 
his fields of study, the lecture sys- 
tem, which permitted the instructor 
perfect freedom to expound his 
subject in his own way, now re- 
placed the former method of instruc- 
tion from text-books. The lectures 
were calculated to direct the student 
along special lines of study rather 
than to cover the material to be 
mastered, and the general method of 
instruction was based upon the idea 
that they stimulated the student in 
his reading and provided a relief 


A beautiful square in Berlin University 


from the pedantic unattractiveness 
which usually characterized the 
authorities prescribed. There were 
Seminars for smaller groups of ad- 
vanced students to encourage re- 
search and critical discussion. These 
were conducted under the super- 
vision of the instructor. In general, 
however, the student came under no 
such supervision as that provided in 
Oxford and Cambridge, where in- 
struction is carried on under the 
tutorial rather than the lecture 
system and there are regular assign- 
ments of work, and written prelim- 
inary and final examinations. The 
German student had no tests or 
examinations until his “Arbeit” was 
completed and accepted.. He then 
came up for his oral examination 
(Priifung) before the three or four 
Professors under whom he had 
elected to study. The examination 
usually lasted four hours and was 
presided over by the Procancellor, 
who was also privileged to question 
the candidate in regard to his gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Entrance to the German Univer- 
sity required about the same level 
of scholastic standing as that at- 
tained by our students at the con- 
clusion of the Senior Year. The 
training in the German Gymnasium 
and other Schools that prepared the 
student for the University was, 
however, severer and more thorough- 
going than that of our High Schools 
and the earlier years of our Univer- 
sities. The student entering the 
University usually had a competent 
knowledge of Latin and a good 
reading and speaking knowledge of 
two or more Modern Languages be- 
sides his own. Students looking 
forward to the study of Classics were 
expected to have a mastery of Latin 
and Greek before entering the Uni- 
versity and accordingly received no 
instruction in the languages them- 
selves. Most students entered also 
with a substantial background of 
reading and a very considerable ap- 
preciation of the Fine Arts, for the 
cultivation of which the Germans 
made very generous provision even 
in the smaller. centres of population. 


Choice of Subjects 


The Doctor’s degree might be com- 
pleted in three years, but it usually 
took four years or two semesters— 
winter and summer. Foreign stu- 
dents, of whom there were large 
numbers, particularly in Berlin, 
were admitted to the full privileges 
of the University and paid the same 
fees as the German students. They 
were made welcome in German pen- 
sions and private homes at reason- 
able rates, and often were the re- 
cipients of much kindness and hos- 
pitality. - 

Of special significance to the 
student was the central ideal of 
University life. This was “Die 
Academische Freiheit.” The period 
of University training was, in accord- 
ance with this ideal, recognized as 


‘the period of transition from youth 


to manhood, the period during which 
individuality is developed and char- 
acter formed. It is consequently of 
the greatest importance for the 
future career of the student. The 
first and most fundamental condi- 
tion of that development is the 
freedom of the student. He has left 
the discipline and guidance of the 
home and the school and must now 
learn to live his own life and 
assume all the responsibilities that 
that involves. He is free to choose 
the University in which he will 
study, free to pass from one Uni- 
versity to another during his student 
days, free to choose the subjects he 
will study and the professors under 
whom he will work. He is free to 
choose the lectures for which he will 
register and free to attend or not 
attend them. He is free to choose 
his own friends, his recreations and 
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John Malcolm MacEachran 
M.A., PhD., LL.D. 


Dr. MacEachran is the Pro- 
vost and Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the University of 
Alberta. Born in Glencoe, 
Ont., Jan. 16, 1878, he is the 
son of David MacKachran, of 
Campbellton, Scotland, and 
Christina (MacAlpine) Mac- 
Eachran of Glencoe, Ont. Edu- 
cated: public and high schools, 
Glencoe; Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont. (M.A. 1902; 
honors in Philosophy, 1902-06; 
Ph.D. 1906); studied in Berlin 
University, 1907-08; studied in 
Leipzig University (Ph.D. 
1909); studied in University of 
Paris, 1908-09; appointed pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, 1909. Author 
“Der Pragmatismus” (Leipzig, 
1909. Enlisted as Captain of 
the 196th Batt. Western Uni- 
versities Battalion, March 15, 
1916. Served with 13th Bri- 
gade, C.F.A., in France; at- 
tached to War Office, London, 
as Canadian representative, 
Imperial Education,Committee 
April to Sept., 1918. Captain 
with Canadian occupational 
forces in Germany. Member 
of the S.D. 8 Club in London. 


the manner of spending his time 
generally. No professor or adminis- 
trative officer will check him up 
for not attending lectures or appear- 
ing to neglect his work. His private 
life is entirely his own concern. If, 
on some occasions he happens to 
indulge himself too freely and 
passes out of the control of himself 
or his friends, an understanding 
policeman will deposit him safely 
in his own home or in the Univer- 
sity jail in the comparatively com- 
fortable atmosphere of which he 
will have leisure to review the 
course of his conduct in relation to 
the law of the land. 


The possession of an_ identifica- 
tion card affords the student many 
privileges. It permits him, in places 
which on special occasions are 
“streng verboten” to the public, to 
pass freely through cordons of 
soldiers and policemen. It will ad- 
mit him to the theatre, opera or 
concert hall at very considerably 
reduced rates. In general, it entitles 
him to be recognized as a privileged 
person—a recognition which, in view 
of the public services later expected 
of him, is freely and generously 
granted. 


Leading German Educationalists 
were quite aware of the dangers in- 
volved in the ideal of “Academische 
Freiheit,” but were convinced that 
it worked in the best interests of 
University life. Few students proved 
unworthy of the responsibility and 
confidence reposed in them. One 
reason for this was, of course, the 
rather severe discipline of the family 
life and the school; but the main 
reason was that the ideal of “Aca- 
demische Freiheit” was built upon 
and reinforced by another equally 
important ideal of University life. 
This was honour (Ehre) with its 
threefold requirements—courage in 
the sense of manliness (Mut), inde- 
pendence in thought and judgment 
(Unabhangigkeit) and truthfulness 
and sincerity (Wahrhaftigkeit und 
Autfrichtigkeit). 

There is in the German Univer- 
sities no organized student life as 
in our Universities—no Students’ 
Union, no organized athletics or 
literary activities. This is due partly 
to the fact that students migrate 
freely from one University to an- 
other so that the student body 
changes considerably from one 
semester to another. The complete 
lack of mixed social functions is 
due to the fact that the women in 
the Universities are there for purely 
intellectual purposes. Women are 
not popular in German Universities 
and are comparatively few in num- 
ber. Some professors refuse to have 
them in their lectures. Others 
tolerate their presence, but do not 
take notice of them when they ad- 
dress their students at the beginning 
of the lecture. That address is in- 
variably “Meine Herren.” 


Student Activities 


The only organized form of student 
life is the Student “Corps.” These 
are self-selected groups of students 
corresponding to our fraternities, 
although they do not necessarily re- 
side together. They enjoy a social 
life of their own, their favorite pas- 
time being their “Kneip-Abende,” 
which are free and easy evenings 
spent in drinking beer and singing 
their favorite songs. ‘The various 
Corps compete with one another in 
sword contests. These are usually 
held on Saturday mornings from 
eight till twelve. They are supposed 


USOBVA: CAMPUS, PGE 


As the term is rapidly drawing 
Council elections in the near future, 


to an end, and with the Students’ 
Students’ Opinion was polled on this 


year’s representative bodies, The Students’ Council and The Gateway. 
This poll was conducted with the view that much constructive criticism 
would be obtained, by which both bodies would benefit. 


“Do you think that our two representative bodies, The 
Students’ Council and The Gateway, carry out a program 
expressive of the student body?” 


Student Council 


Yes 65.8% 
No 26.2% 
Undecided in cantemnnnccsnn - 8.0% 


The Gateway 
SV Gg Sse earnest me 81.6% 
No 18.4% 
Undecided:<s25 7 een ens 


Members Elected 
The student group answering “Yes” for the Students’ Council feels 
that since the body consisted of members elected by the majority vote 
of the student body they were obviously expressive of their electors. 


Campus spirit prevailing today was 


primarily attributed to the work of 


this body. Even though many students answered “Yes,” there was a 
predominate feeling that the activities of the Council were obscure, and 
therefore they found difficulty in answering the question. 


Mike Dereniuk, 2nd year Dent: 

Both The Gateway and the Stu- 
dents’ Council could do more on the 
campus if the 
students realized 
their purpose. 
The Students’ 
Council is act- 
ing in the inter- 
ests of the stu- 


dents, as: it 
should, but the 
trend on the 


campus seems to 
be that it is there 
only for the pur- 
pose of holding 
elections once a 
year. The Gate- 
way should publish its functions to 


everyone and prove that it and the 
Council aren’t only a means of 


| Lois Nelson, Ist year Commerce: 


The Gateway gives seemingly en- 
thusiastie support of the Student’s 
Council and stu- 
dent body func- 
tions. But it does 
not give a varied 
cross---section of 
the average uni- 
versity person- 
ality. It con- 
fines interest 
to a_ particular 
group. The 
Council itself is 
i notclosely 
enough connect- 
ed with the stu- 
dents. All we 
have are the occasional reports in 
The Gateway. The lack of student 
interest is mainly due to the fact 
that students are not aware of the 


Lost Contact 
The negative vote stated that the Council had lost contact with the 
students. As the result of this condition, campus spirit has suffered because 
co-operation between this body and the student mass has been weak. The 
Council was also charged with being lax in its stand on vital issues. 
Voice of the Campus 
The Gateway, as the official organ of the student body, was only what 


the students themselves were willing 


to put into it. This was the opinion 


of the many who thought The Gateway to be a truly expressive voice. 
They felt that as anybody who wished to voice an opinion in the paper 
was permitted to do so, that consequently the paper was expressive of 


the students on the whole. 


The majority of the students felt that The 


Gateway was an enjoyable publication and it served the purpose of keep- 


ing campus spirit at its highest level. 


Not Representative 

Those with a negative attitude towards The Gateway asserted that the 
paper was not in any way representative of the different faculties and 
of students in various years. Some felt that The Gateway is written by 
an unrepresentative minority, and as such appealed to a minority. The 
Gateway’s policy was said to be too greatly influenced by personal pre- 
judice of individual reporters, particularly in reporting Council meetings. 
The accusation was made that The Gateway often did not print the truth. 


*““Are The Gateway and Council Representative?”’ 


Lois Courtney, 1st year H.Ec.: 


The work, especially the organiza- 
tion of extra-curricular activities, 
attached to such | 
an organization 
as Council is ar- 
duous, but is 
going ahead 
without much 
fanfare. The av-' 
erage student 
needs to be in-! 
formed about 
the  Council’s 


The aims of 
The Gateway,’ 
news and _ stu- 
dent opinion presentation, should be 
enlarged to better express the stu- 
dent body. More student writing is 
needed, in place of “The Answer to 


time-taking ef- | 
forts. |§ 


Ralph Johnson, first year Med: | 

“The Student Council carries out 
the wishes of the student body to 
a greater extent 
than the students 
themselves ever 
realize. The good 
work of the 
Union is carried 
out without 
praise from the 
students. Only 

when the Coun- 
; cil makes some 
slip in proce- 
dure do we re- 
alize its pres- 
ence by criticiz- 
ing it. 

The Gateway represents the stu- 
dents as the official organ of the 
Students’ Union. At times it séems 
to represent prejudices of the 


collecting a few extra dollars from | activities and program of the|a Co-ed’s Prayer,’ etc. Contest | writers, not opinion of the student 
the bewildered freshmen, Council. stimulus is needed. body.” 
to be held secretly, since they are} * x 


forbidden by the law, but the law 
winks more or less sympathetically 
at them. They are rather bloody 
affairs, but it seldom happens that 
anyone is seriously hurt. Vital parts 
of the body are well protected, only 
the fleshy parts of the face being 
left exposed. Wounds are usually 
treated by the attending surgeon to 
heal so as to leave a scar. A scar 
extending from the ear to the chin 
is regarded as a “Einer schdne 
Schmisz” and is much valued as a 
souvenir by the contestant and 
greatly admired by his lady friends. 
There is a very strict code of honor 
governing these contests. The con- 
testant must accept a wound and a 
judgment against him in the spirit 
of a good sportsman — usually he 
does so with a smile. He must stand 
up to his punishment without flinch- 
ing. If he draws his head back 
from a sword thrust, he is declared 
out. If he does so three times in 
his student career he is expelled 
from his Corps and is held in dis- 
honor by his fellow students. Since 
duelling is in Germany so much 
associated with the defence of one’s 
honor, the form of it as practiced by 
the Student Corps is regarded as an 
appropriate contribution to the 
training of young men aspiring to 
become officers or high State offi- 
cials. As for our rugby and boxing, 
they were characterized by the 
German student as “brutal.” The 
Corps are recognized officially by 
the University authorities. On oc- 
casions of celebrations, they are 
assigned prominent places and wear 
round caps with distinctive bands 
and gaily colored regalia. 


Relationships Formal 


The German professor is compen- 
sated for the meagre remuneration 
which he receives for his services by 
the high respect with which he is 
regarded by the students and the 
public. After a distinguished career 
as a student which brings him the 
Ph.D. degree with high honors, he 
may become a Privat-Docent (lec- 
turer). Unless he has private means 
or marries a wealthy woman, as 
many do, he earns a_ precarious 
the fees of his students. He next 
living since he must subsist upon 
becomes an Auszerordentlich Pro- 
fessor, and finally an Ordentlich 
Professor. Promotion is usually 
based upon distinction in résearch 
or in authorship rather than upon 
aptitude for teaching, as it is gener- 
ally taken for granted that the 
initiative and originality involved in 
the former in most cases makes a 
professor a more inspiring teacher. 
As he rises to distinction in his 
profession, he becomes the recipient 
of awards bestowed upon him by 
the Government—Hofrat, Geheimrat, 
and finally, Excellence. He is very 
proud of his titles from the Doctor 
title up, and students do well in 
addressing him always to err on the 
right side of his highest title. Titles 
take on special importance for the 
German since his wife shares them 
with him and is addressed in the 
same way as the husband (Frau 
Doctor, Frau Professor, etc.). The 
relation of student to professor is 
usually quite formal. When a stu- 
dent calls upon a professor during 
his regular “Sprechstunde,” which 
he must do at least twice, once when 
he seeks permission to study under 
him and again just before his ex- 
amination, he must appear in full 
evening dress, white gloves and a 
silk hat. He appears in the same 
dress when he comes up for his 
oral. On the whole, the professors 
have the reputation of kindness and 
fairness in relation to the student, 
and are keenly interested in his 
success in later life. : 

The German, Universities received 
a severe set-back during the Great 
War. Their scientific activities were, 
of course, directed toward the needs 
of the war. They were depleted of 
students and the professors were im- 
poverished by the disastrous infla- 
tion which followed. The old ideals, 
however, remained till the rise of 
the Nazi regime, when everything in 
the form of freedom of thought, free- 
dom in teaching, and freedom in re- 
search activities was ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. The libraries were invaded 
and very valuable collections of 


(Ed. Note: The Gateway will con- 
tinue to bring you news of our 
servicemen, but we are sorry to say 
that we cannot possibly print all the 
letters. For specific information and 
addresses, students are asked to see 
Mr. Taylor, the Assistant Registrar. 
There are 1,284 graduates from U. 
of A. in the armed services, and 520 
undergraduates (as of October, 
1944).) 

Fellow Alumni: 

I want to thank you for your gift 
of “Sweet Caps” which caught up 
with me yesterday. I have long ap- 
preciated receiving “The New Trail” 

. nothing means as much as the 
news of familiar places or the 
thought of old friends. 

I have not long been with this 
unit—the only one of its kind in the 
Canadian Army. I was fortunate 
enough to be a regimental medical 
officer from Caen to the Maus 
River. The fullest months of my 
life... Specialist training received 
at Alberta is playing a big part in 
putting the final “Caput” on Hitler. 

- Sincerely, 
AL McKENZIE, 
R.C.A.M.C., 
No. 1 Can. Mob. 
Neuro-Surg. Unit, 
Belgium. 


Dear G. B.:: 


Many thanks for your kind gift 
of Sweet Caps, which came last 
night. It was extremely good of 
you to remember an ex-U| of A. 
flunkie. . We have, however, 
exchanged the much tried hospi- 
tality of the English for the auto- 
matic welcome of the French, Bel- 
gians and Dutch in turn. Of the 
three, the French, being more ex- 
citable, seemed more spontaneous. 
However, I would exchange the 
whole population of Europe for the 
life of a freshman medico billetted 
with a bunch of Sophomore engi- 
neers. Sa 

Actually, all the people we've 
come into contact with on the con- 
tinent are good people as far as 
their individual lives go, but they 
just have the European outlook to- 
ward armed force. They’re boot- 
lickers, and always will be. Quite 
resigned to kow-tow to whoever 
happens to walk into their country 
and take it over. Resistance move- 
ments are communistic, and they al- 
ways have a beef, and look upon 
the war as a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to organize and gain weapons 
to fight their own war after the 
incidental one we're ffighting is 
over. Graft is normal. 

However, we shouldn’t be too 
critical of other governments when 
our own is the pinnacle of inade- 
quacy. 

Despite all the moonlight and 
roses the “Women’s Knitting League” 
on Parliament Hill promise us, I 
doubt if I shall return to the U. of 
A. fold. (Did I hear a cheer, or 
am I flattering myself again?). First, 
I doubt if I could re-enter after my 
inglorious exit in *41; second, after 
you've away from “book larnin” for 
four years, one grows daily denser; 
and third, I doubt the government 
will kick through with the where- 
withal when the bulk of the Cana- 
dian Army drags itself back. 


L/BDR. AYRES, G.G.B., 
4th L/A.A. Rgt., R.C.A. 


LETTERS FROM OVERSEAS 


| Former Alberta Students All Over the World 


My Dear Mr. Taylor: 


It was indeed one of the most 
pleasant surprises of this very quiet 
festive season here in Calcutta to 
receive the July issue of “The New 
Trail.” It was an acceptable gift of 
the old home which arrived at the 


most appropriate of all times, and I 
really received a thrill reading all 
the various interesting entries. . . I 
spent a nice four months stay in 
Bombay, where life in general is 
conducted much on the European 
or western (hemisphere) plan... . 
Calcutta is a most uninteresting , 
most cosmopolitan city in the world. 
A weather-beaten signpost on a 
lane off the main street of this city 
bears the inscription, “This was the 
black hole of Calcutta.’ What a 
veritable hell it must have been in 
the terrific humid heat in such a 
place blessed with a sun at its fullest 
fury from dawn to dusk for 360 days 
of the year, according to my latest 
calculations. In the words of Kip- 
ling, whose physiological reactions 
were no more acute than mine to- 
day, “Calcutta stinks like the essence 
of corruption in its second rotting.” 
The trip was 1,550 miles and re- 
quired eleven days to complete. ... 
In my travels I have run into a 
few of the U. of A. graduates now 
spread throughout the global surface. 
In Bombay, I met Bolton (Eng.) on 
his way down to Ceylon as a squad- 
ron engineer. In Delhi last October, 
while on a conference with an Ot- 
tawa staff officer, I called upon Dr. 
Padwick (Ag.), who now occupies 
an important government position 


for all India. Very recently here 
in Calcutta I had a very interesting 
conversation with Doug Reikie 
(Eng.) after he had bailed out of 
his Liberator and had spent five 
days alone in the jungle (brave 
man). 3%: 
LORNE OATWAY, 
Canadian Base P.O., 
R.C.A.F., India. 


Medical Meetings 


The first meeting of the M.USS. in 
the new year was held Thursday 
afternoon in Med 142, with the new 
executive in charge, President Pat 
Kimmit presiding. After preliminary 
reports had been given, an election 
was held for Med representative on 
the Council. Don Husel’s supporters 
were in the majority, so Don Husel 
will occupy that coveted position 
during the coming year. 

As there were no volunteers, Pre- 
sident Kimmit appointed Pauline 
Gould to attempt the completion of 
the history of the local M.U.S. 

Discussion followed on the possi- 
bilities of holding a banquet and 
ball for the graduating class, but as 
no fifth year men were present, it 
was decided to postpone any decision 
until their desires were known. 

In view of the fact that the M.U.S. 
meetings had, of late, been poorly 
attended, Don Ulrich moved that 
at future meetings a member of the — 
faculty be asked to give a short talk 
on recent developments in the medi- 
cal world. This motion was. carried 
unanimously. 

Ways of taking part in the Uni- 
versity war effort were discussed. 
It was decided that the Council re- 
presentative should seek the advice 
of that body and report any sugges- 
tions to the next meeting. 

A keg of ETOH being empty by 
this time, the meeting was adjourned. 


A. Ashdown Marshall 
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books were burned in public. What 
was left of these famous institutions 
was now deliberately and thoroughly 
turned into the service of the war- 
machine. If Germany is ever to re- 
gain her self-respect and the respect 
of the world, she will need a drastic 
cleansing of her national and spirit- 
ual life, and one of the first steps 
in that direction must be the restor- 
ation to the Universities of that free 
intellectual life and’ ethical idealism 
that made them during the four 
hundred years preceding the Great 
War, world-renowned as centres of 


learning. 
J. M. MacEACHRAN. 
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Varsity Golden Bears And Pandas Play Sask., Man 


Med-—Dents Have 
Slim Chance Of 
Making Finals 


League Standing 
: PeeWreclir ic A. Pts: 


9 9 0 238 153 18 
Engineers ....... 10 7 3 245190 14 
Aggies ..........10 3 7144182 6 
Med-Dents .... 9 2 7159241 4 


~ Last Thursday, Feb. 15, the second 
place Beermen downed the third 
place Aggies with a score of 20-16, 
in the last scheduled league game 
for both teams. 

The Aggies’ defeat gives the Med- 
Dents a mathematical chance to 
make the playoffs. 
to do is beat the undefeated Arts- 
Ed quintet. That’s a feat that will 
probably take some doing—but who 
knows? 

In the Engineers vs. Aggies brawl 
the slide-rule slouches definitely 
could have used some bucking up. 
Someone should set a stick of dyna- 
mite under the whole team; a good 
explosion couldn’t do them a bit of 
harm. Oh! I forgot to mention, the 
score was 10-0 for the Farmers at 


the end of the first half; the 
E.S.S’ers scored nary a point. 
In the last half, however, the 


*gineers finally got cooking, and 
with Lauriente (alias Stinky) potting 
14 points, they outscored Aggies 
14-6 and 6-0 in the final two stanzas. 
_ League high scorer, Len Kerkhoff, 
came off the floor really blushing— 
he hadn’t scored one point. Even 
his 91 points for 10 games isn’t 
“poor. Runner-up is Leo Lyman 
of Med-Dents, who has 53 in 7 
fames, with one game to go. 

Lineups: 

Engineers—Lauriente 14, Nelson 4, 
Bob Low 2, Kerkhoff, Carswell, 
Lesk, Francis, Dick Loe—total 20. 

Aggies—Hoffman 4, McGinnis 6, 

Putnam 4, Saito 2, Erdman, Barnes, 
Purnell, Sparrow—total 16. 
' The loop was supposed to wind 
up this week, but due to bungling on 
someone’s part, the Arts-Ed-Dent 
game didn’t come off as planned. 
This game must be played before 
the finals can be staged, but no 
date has been set. 


Education Club 
Annual! Banquet 


Corona Hotel—March 8 


By Sverre Solberg 

Rat-tat-tat! No, children, this is 
not Dr. Argue rapping on the lecture 
stand for attention in class. This is 
to call your attention to the fact 
that the Ed Club’s biggest event of 
the year, the annual banquet and 
dance, this time, will be held on 
Thursday, March 8, at the Corona 
Hotel, and will be a semi-formal 
affair. Honored guests will be Jean 
Smith and June Sprague of New 
Haven Teachers’ College, Connecti- 
cut. Entertainment will be furnish- 
ed by members of the Music Class, 
under the direction of Mrs. Higgins. 
And then dancing! According to 
Mr. Strickland, dancing plays a part 


in the love life of several insects, so 


it should play some part in the 


studious life of the bookworms. 


Everyone who attended last year’s 
banquet considered it an unqualified 
success. This year’s will be even 
better. The number of tickets are, 
however, of necessity, limited to 50 

couples, so make sure you get 
‘yours early. They are $2.75 a 
couple, and are obtainable from your 
year rep. 

Nominations for positions on next 
year’s Faculty Executive are to be 
in to the secr.-treas., Betty Mason, 
by March 10. These positions are 


president, vice-president, sec-treas., | 


and Council rep. 


All they have) 


SENSATIONAL SCORER 


PAUL DROUIN 


Most sensational scoring spree of 
the current hockey season was that 
of Paul Drouin. Drouin, president 
of the Big Block Club, missed the 
first part of the season, and wound 
up fourth high scorer in Stan 
Mcoher’s hockey loop. 


Keen Competition Expected 


Blue-line stuff: Ballots will be dis- 
tributed shortly to all the hockeyists 
and the business of selecting the 
all-star team for 1944-45 will be 
under way. There promises to be 
some sharp competition before a 
number of positions are filled. Un- 
doubtedly the battle for the centre- 
ice-spot will be keenest. Here Bill 
Dimock, Frank Quigley, Paul Dropin 
and others operate, and the choice 
will be a difficult one. Selection of 
a goalkeeper will not be a simple 
matter, either. Jim Ritchie and 
Freshman Ross Jefferies have play- 
ed well enough to seriously chal- 
lenge the three-year reign of Red 
Deer’s classy Jack Setters. . . The 
matter of the Dr. Shoemaker trophy 
is at hand, also. Last year’s winner, 
Bruce BacKay, will not again be 
eligible for the award. Here, too, 
the task kill not be an easy one. It 
is anticipated that each club will be 
asked to nominate up to three of its 
roster for the honor, with a com- 
mittee to do the eventual selecting 
of the winner.| Previous winners, in 
addition to MacKay, were Bob 
Schrader and Jack Quigley. Each 
is now a member of the Canadian 
Navy. 


Marjory Fraser Again Wins 
Honors In Badminton Turney 


TAKES SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES 


The badminton champs for 1944-45 have been declared, and 
though there are a few repeats, the majority of the finalists are 


new. 


In the ladies’ singles, Marg Frazer, third year Arts and 
perennial singles finalist, persevered over Joan O’Rourke to 
retain the crown she has held for the last two years. 


Combining with her opponent of the 


Frazer did another repeat in 
Lorraine Skeith and Ruth Cronkhite 
with but slight trouble. Freshette 
Joan O’Rrourke and veteran Marg 
Frazer can really beat that bird. 

Our friend Marg staged another 
victory when she combined with 
Bruce Blayney to take the mixed 
doubles crown. 

On the men’s side of the score 
sheet, tall Bill Armstrong slapped 
down Art Wagner, last year’s run- 
ner-up, to cop the singles crown. 

In the doubles, Art got his revenge 
as he teamed up with Jack Donald 
to blast Bill Armstrong and Chal 
MacNicholl in a game that had 
everything. 

The winners and runners-up of 
the tournament will add points to 
their faculties’ race toward the 
Bulletin Trophy or Rose Bowl. 


Swimmers! 


FINAL 


GALA 


to be held 


THURSDAY, MARCH Ist 
8:45, at Y.W.C.A. 


Those participating should get in 
touch with term captains. 


Winners eligible for awards. 


Points for Rose Bowl and Bulletin 
Trophy. 


singles, Marg 
the ladies’ doubles, -defeating 


For Hockey All-Star Spots 


Tie Auction 
At St. Steve’s 


FOR LSS. 


The boys at St. Stephen’s, under 
the direction of Art Boorman, are 
sponsoring a tie auction in connec- 
tion with the LS.S. drive, on March 
3, in Convocation Hall. Ties will 
be supplied by the frat boys and 
those in St. Stephen’s and St. Joe’s. 
You can bid for your choice any- 
where from 10:30 until noon. There 


will also be something of interest | 


(as yet secret) for the co-eds, so 
everybody who is interested (and 
who isn’t?) turn out at Convocation 


Hall on Saturday morning to see| ® 


the campus colors flying. It’s a 
worthy cause, too, besides the fact 
that you'll come away with several 
new pieces of adornment to flaunt 
before the fawning females. 


Girls’ Team 
To Be Known 


As Pandas 


Most popular name for the girls’ 
basketball team, according to the 
voting held last week, is the Pandas. 
This name, first suggested by Helen 
Plasteras, has the approval of the 
girls’ team, and will take on what- 
ever officiality it is possible for The 
Gateway to give it. 

The name “Pandas” held a slight 
edge over Golden Pandas, Teddy 
Bears, or Bruinettes. This latter, 
suggested by Arnold Dean, gave the 
most serious opposition. 

Here’s wishing the Pandas the best 
of luck in the forthcoming series 
against Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


THE FOUR MUNROS 


What’s The Score? 


By Bill Clark 
Coaches Vi Wood and Tommy McClocklin takes their basket- 


GLENORA SKATING CLUB 


ICE FANTASY & CARNIVAL 


1945 


AT THE EDMONTON ARENA 


Edmonton Premier Figure Skaters 


Special Attraction Featuring World’s Champion 
Performers from United States 


Miss Doreen Dutton, Canadian Gold Medalist 


3 Nights: March 1st, 2nd, 3rd 


Admission: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 


Students’ Night, Thursday, March 1st 
75c, Section A, B, N, O 


TICKETS ON SALE AT MIKE’S NEWS STAND 


ball teams to Saskatoon this week-end, in search of the Rigby 
and Cecil E. Race trophies. Saskatchewan kept the Rigby 
Trophy by whipping the Golden Bears last spring. Manager 
Ed Patching hasn’t said too much, but it is evident that he 
isn’t worrying much about this year’s team. Manager of the 
girls’ team, Sylvia Callaway, is optimistic about what the co-eds 
will do against Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Members of the girls’ team travelling to Saskatoon are June 
Causgrove, Vera Hole, Sylvia Callaway, Eleanor Krys, Lillian 
Gibson, Herta Moll, Francis Stanley, Dorothy Jones, and Lois 
Dunlop. Miss K. Foskett will be taking in the series, repre- 
senting the University faculty. 

Keen competition is raging over the name of the girls’ team. 
Elsewhere on this page will be the final winner, but at the time 
of this writing there are three leaders. Helen Plasteras has 
suggested “The Pandas.” Isabel Dean, thinking independently, 
likes “The Golden Pandas.” Doris McCubbin thinks “The 
Teddy Bears” would be a good idea. 


* * * * 


Hockey playoffs should get under way this week-end, de- 
pending upon what arrangements can be made with the Arena. 
The semi-finals between Med-Dents and Ag-Arts-Com will be 
a two-game total goal affair. The final, with the Engineers, 
will be a two-out-of-three series. Hockey Director Stan Moher 
will be in charge of the playoffs. 

rae ORE eat 

Boxing and wrestling has been held up, first through un- 
certainty of getting a ring, and second, the impossibility of 
securing Con Hall. However, it looks as if the mat men will be 
able to go ahead March 10 in Con Hall. 

ae eet eee 

Athletic awards should be announced shortly after the 

Saskatchewan series in Edmonton on March 3rd. 


HIGH SCORER 


RUCE MacKAY 


Big Bruce MacKay has once again 
come out in front in the Interfac 
hockey scoring race. MacKay’s 
driving shot has beaten opposing 
goalies fourteen times. Last year’s 
winner of the Dr. Shoemaker Trophy 
as most valuable player in the 
league, MacKay has been no less 
effective this season. 

Besides leading his Med-Dent team 
into the playoffs, Bruce is chairman 
of the Color Night Committee. The 
big banquet and dance will be held 
at the Macdonald Hotel on March 
15. All the awards, athletic and 
literary, are presented on Color 
Night, and Bruce’s job of condensing 
four hours of presentations and 
speeches into sixty minutes is a 
huge one. His assistants are Frank 
Quigley and Bob Robertson. 


Glenora Figure 
Skating Promises 


Top Grade Show 


Under the energetic sponsorship of 
the club members, the officials 
promise that their production this 
season will be the equal or better of 
any previous show. The different 
committees are well advanced in 
each function, and our club ballet 
director, Mrs. Marian Kinney Rouse, 
has the club members practicing 
nightly. 

Another of our outstanding per- 
formances will be one of our own 
Alberta girls, now from Toronto, 
Miss Doreen Dutton, who has made 
good. To further augment this, we 
have engaged three of North Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding skaters from Oak- 
land, California. Miss Betty Atkin- 
son, the Californian Skating Comet, 
and star of the Ice Follies of 1944, in 
her original and sensational combin- 
ation of baton twirling and skating. 
Miss Atkinson will also appear with 
Mr. “Chuk” Hain in acro-adagio, 
spins and tricks. Last, but not least, 
Mr. Murray Galbraith, former star 
of the Ice Follies, in dazzling and 
sparkling numbers. 

To mention a few of our own 
lovely figure skaters, there will be 
the Munro Four, namely, Alex 
Munro, two daughters, Rosemary 
and Lillian, son Murdo, in several 
combinations. Also the Club Four, 
comprised of Diana Keltie, Jane 
Emery, Aileen Jones and Daurel 
Miils—just to mention a few. See 
elsewhere in the press for ticket 
sales. 


Students Get 
Special Rates 


ON RAILWAY 


The Canadian Passenger Associa- 
tion have announced that special 
fare arrangements of fare and one- 
third on Certificate Plan have again 
been authorized for teachers and 
students and dependent members of 
their families, travelling from sta- 
tions in Western Lines territory of 
their Association to summer schools 
conducted by universities located in 
Canada. 

Tickets at regular one-way first 
class or coach class fare and standard 
convention certificate will be issued 
on the going trip during the period 
of three days prior to opening and 
first three days of the summer 
schools (Sunday excluded in both 
cases). Certificates, when properly 
signed by the Principal or other 
authorized officer of the college and 
presented to the ticket agent within 
three (3) days (Sunday excepted) 
of closing date of the summer school 
will be honored for tickets for the 
return journey at one-third of the 
regular one-way first class or coach 
fare to destination. Validation by 
special agent is not required. Tickets 
will bear a limit of thirty (30) days 
from closing date of summer school 
to permit stopovers. 

It is requested that certificate of 
the Standard Form be obtained from 
the Railway Ticket Agent at the 
time of purchase of ticket to the 
summer school and that tickets be 
purchased to travel within the time 
as specified above; and that certi- 
ficate be presented to Railway 
Agents for ticket for the return 
journey not later than three days 


after the closing date of the course. 


Mens’ And Girls’ Teams Play 


Twice in Saskatoon on Sat. 


U. OF S. RETURNS NEXT WEEK 


This Friday night both the male 
and female hoop experts of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta leave for the 
University of Saskatchewan to try 
their luck against the University of 
Saskatchewan Huskies and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. For the first 
time in a number of years, the 
three western universities are to 
meet and play off for the Cecil Race 
Memorial Cup, emblematic of basket- 
ball supremacy in Intercollegiate 
circles. 


According to Gutzy Livergant, of 
the Green and White’s official organ 
“The Sheaf,” the spirit of the 
Huskies is at an all-time high, despite 
the fact that they have recently lost 
the services of expert shot-maker, 
Freddy Kanuka. Othed ace play- 
makers who will be very conspicuous 
by their absence will be Con Fitz- 
gerald, who sparked the Huskies to 
victory over U. of A. last season. 
Also missing will be Secretary of 
the Saskatchewan M. A. B., Les 
Williams. Pat Lusted, another ace 
hoopster, will also be sitting on the 
sidelines come Saturday. However, 
“Gutzy,’ dynamic sports editor for 
“The Sheaf,” repeats that what the 
Huskies lack in material will be 
made up by that very potent and 
ever-noticeable Saskatchewan spirit. 

The news from Manitoba has not 
as yet come through as to. their ex- 
pectations at the coming “Cage Re- 
union,” but one can be sure that 
the very fact that they have seen 
fit to enter this year after a long 
absence, shows that they must have 
something on the ball. The “Mani- 
toban” leads one to blieve that Mani- 
toba boys are all hepped up to the 
coming journey to Saskatoon, and 
with the three males and the three 
women’s aggregations all together, 
the tourney will be complete. Coach 
Alex Nitchuk of the male team has 
been “using my men to full advant- 
age,’ which means that the Blue 
and White squad are practising with 
great enthusiasm and probably tire- 
less exertions. The condition of 
the female cagers of this “U” has not 
yet come through, but one can be 
sure that these fair lasses will ex- 
hibit plenty of class at the coming 
affair. 

But what of Alberta’s Golden 
Bears and the female squad as yet 
unnamed at this date? Catches Vi 
Wood of the men and Tommy Mc- 
Clocklin of the girls are confident 
that their court performers are as 
good, if not better, than the Alberta 
representatives of the past few 
years. We are making no grand 
predictions, but we wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the Bears turned the tables 
on their Eastern opponents. Next 
week the Rigby and Race trophies 
will be very much in the limelight. 
We'll just have to wait and see. 


GOLDEN BEARS 
VS. 
HUSKIES 


PANDAS 
vs. 


HUSKIETTES 
At Varsity—March 3rd 
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Archery Club 


Tourney Over; 
Science Wins 


Joan Hay and Martin Winning 
Are High Scorers 


The Archery Tournament got un- 
der way last week, and members 
participating. were certainly trying 
their best for their faculties. It 
seems, however, that Science and 
Applied Science tried the hardest 
for they came out on top, both the 
boys and the girls. The migh marks 
were: for the girls, Science won 
with 127, and for the boys, Applied 
Science won with 203. Arts came 
second in the girls’ contests, scoring 
118 points, and Education came a 
close third with 114. Science walk- 
ed off second in the boys’ contest 
with 155. 


It was a chance for the kids to 
show their skill and good sports- 
manship, and we aren’t bragging 
when we say that there is lots of 
both in the club. Joan Hay, Arts, 
made the highest score in the tour- 
nament with 212. Martin Linning, 
Applied Science, applied his skill to 
make a neat score of 203. Among 
the other high scorers were Bill 
Lindsay, Science, Ronald Burwash, 
Science, Ruth Drew, Arts, Shirley 
Swinton, Ed, Jean Wallace, Science, 
Marg Ramsay, Ed, and Laura Ed- 
wards upholding the reputation of 
the Nurses. 


Now that the tournament is over 
between the faculties, the high 
markers among the girls are going 
to compete in a tournament with 
the Y.W.C.A. on Feb. 26, and we 
hope that everyone will do as well 
as they did last week. 


Classes still will be meeting under 
Bill Lindsay’s capable direction on 
Monday nights and Betty Carson’s 
on Tuesdays. So be sure to be out 
everyone. With this nice weather, 
we should be able to do even better 
in that cold drill hall! 


Sporting Goods, Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Musical Instruments 
All moderately priced 


Uncle Ben’s Exchange 


Located near the Rialto Theatre 
Est. 1912 Phone 22057 


Roller Skate 


at the 


Silver Glade 
Roller Bowl 


every night from 
7:30 to 10:00 


Phone 81362 
12312 105th Avenue 


DODD’S SKI BOOTS, 


IF YOU NEED SPORTING 


10130 105th Street 


Sporting Goods 
Headquarters . . . 


Distributors of 
DUNNE’S SKATE OUTFITS 
CAMPBELL’S BADMINTON RACKETS 


PETERBORO TOBOGGANS 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


SPORTS COMMITTEE 


otor Car Supply 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


DAOUST SKI BOOTS 
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